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MID-WESTERN MEETINGS 


Over a ten per cent increase in wages—nearer twenty than ten—went into 
effect the first of the year for the employes of a large industrial enterprise in 
Chicago. The direct cause of the raise, according to E. D. Hulbert, vice- 
president of The Merchants Loan and Trust Company, was the remarkable 
group of papers published in CHaRITIES AND THE ComM™Mons in November, 
showing the increased cost of living as it affects the wage earner. The articles 
were read and acted upon by the head of the enterprise. Mr. Hulbert’s state- 
ment was one of a number of evidences of the increasing practical and national 
influence of CHARITIES AND THE Commons, brought out spontaneously at a 
group of informal meetings the past fortnight in Chicago. Approximately $1,500 
was contributed to the educational fund of the committee, and arrangements 
were made for the organization of a council of Chicago men and women to 
co-operate in making the magazine count in the Middle West. 

Invitations for a dinner Tuesday evening, March 5, had been issued over 
the signatures of the Western members of the Publication Committee, Miss Jane 
Addams and Mrs. Robins, Professor Taylor and Graham Romeyn Taylor. Jacob 
A. Riis, member of the Publication Committee, was expected en route East from 
California, but did not arrive until the following morning. Edward T. Devine, 
editor, and Paul U. Kellogg, managing editor, were present from New York. 
The following were gathered about the great table of the tower room of the 
Union League Club, Miss Addams presiding: 


Charles B. Ball, secretary of the City Homes Association. 

Ernest P. Bicknell, superintendent of the Chicago Bureau of Charities. 

George Bellamy, headworker Hiram House, Cleveland. 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph T. Bowen (Mrs, Bowen is chairman of the Chicago Juvenile Court 


Committee). 


Frederick Delano, president of the Wabash Railroad; retiring president of the Union 
League Club. 

Dr. Henry B. Favill, president of the Chicago Tuberculosis Institute, president Munici- 
pal Voters’ League. 

Mrs. Charles Henrotin, president Woman’s Trade Union League. 

E. D. Hulbert, vice-president Merchants’ Loan and Trust Company. . 

Sherman C. Kingsley, superintendent Chicago Relief and Aid Society. 

Judge Julian W. Mack, judge Chicago Juvenile Court. 

Miss Mary E. McDowell, headworker University of Chicago Settlement. 

D. N. Lord, of Lord and Thomas. 

A. B. Pond, architect. 

Julius Rosenwald, of Sears, Roebuck & Co. 

Mrs. Rosenwald. 


Professor Taylor sketched the history of the publication, and emphasized 
the significance of the merging of Charities, The Commons and Jewish Charity. 
Mr. Kellogg outlined the organization of the national publication committee, 
executive staff and departmental editors. Examples were given of the enlistment 
of the voluntary work of investigation either by individuals or societies, and of 
the co-operation of newspaper editors throughout the country in getting the 
facts gathered before the public. Graham Romeyn Taylor told of the recent 
special issue on the plans for institutional reform recommended by the [Illinois 
State Board of Charities, 5,000 copies of which were distributed among members 
of the legislature and people throughout the state, through the co-operation of 
Dr. Billings, Rabbi Emil G. Hirsch, Mrs. Emmons Blaine, and others. 

Various suggestions and criticisms were offered as to how to make the maga- 
zine more effective as a tool for accomplishment. Judge Mack wanted to see 
more condensation of material, more news—even if it meant the elimination of 
essays and longer descriptive articles. Mr. Bicknell suggested a change from 
weekly to monthly issues; Miss McDowell and others a change in name. Mr. 
Hulbert confessed that he had little faith in the things he called charity, but on 
the other hand expressed an affirmative judgment as to the effectiveness of many 
of the things the magazine stood for. Mr. Pond told of his effort to discontinue 
his subscription, on the ground that he could not read all that was printed, only 
to be asked by his friends at every turn if he had read such and such an article 
in CHARITIES AND THE ComMons and as a consequence to have the issues thrust 
into his hands; he could not get away from them. Mr. Kingsley thought the 
friends of the magazine should set out personally to greatly increase the num- 
ber of readers in Illinois (600), both for the sake of the magazine and to widen 
the circle of responsive public opinion in support of social legislation and philan- 
thropic movements. Mr. Delano, in point, said that he had not been a reader 
of CHARITIES AND THE Commons. He had cut down his newspaper reading to 
about five minutes a day, his magazines to a minimum, and spent such reading 
time as he had from his executive responsibilities, on works of scientific thor- 
oughness and reach. What had been said of the research work—analysis and 
co-ordination of real and underlying facts of social conditions—promoted by or 
given expression to through CHARITIES AND THE Commons, made him decide 
to amend his judgment: he would turn to this publication in the future. It was 


the other side of the work—the getting the facts gathered before the public in a 
way that will count—which struck Dr. Favill. Dr. Favill is one of the foremost 
surgeons of Chicago and a leader in civic movements. Such demands are made 
on his time that he, also, has little leisure for reading. His complaint, however, 
was different from that of those who thought the magazine getting too big. He 
did read CHariTIEs AND THE Commons, and sometimes it was the only thing 
he did read. Chicago newspapers, said Dr. Favill, have reached a point where 
they are utterly untrustworthy if not inimical, with respect to philanthropic and 
civic undertakings. He had had no idea that so comprehensive a system of co-opera- 
tion with newspaper editors was being worked out by CHaRITIES AND THE Com- 
MONS and was enthusiastic in endorsing it as pregnant for good in educating 
public opinion. 

The criticisms and suggestions made were in no sense carping. They were 
those of people who were deeply interested in the undertaking, and wished to 
help make it count. 

Mr. Devine emphasized two points—the educational and national character 
of the work of CHarITIES AND THE Commons. The magazine could be turned 
into a source of profit in one year’s time by making it a slap-dash monthly, skim- 
ming the surface of things to catch the eye of the chance reader. Those who 
are volunteering their time, and those who are contributing in money, have 
a larger conception of its purpose. To undertake serious work of research, to 
get down to underlying facts, to adequately present those facts, and the facts 
which co-operating organizations place at the disposal of the magazine, to get 
this gathered information before editors, preachers, officials, legislators, citizens, 
in a way which will lead to effective charity and give democratic opportunity for 
social advance, costs money—more money than subscription and advertising re- 
ceipts produce. The work is educational—not a business enterprise—as legiti- 
mate for support as a library or university. This conviction has been held by a 
group of generous men of large vision in New York. They have made the 
undertaking possible by their contributions. The scope of the work has become 
national; its effectiveness is becoming national; with adequate funds, it can be- 
come increasingly effective nationally. Recognition in other parts of the country 
of both the educational and national character of the undertaking is crystalizing 
in financial contributions to the work of the committee. At the outset of the 
year, it was attempted to raise a guarantor’s fund of $15,000. To the $11,000 
raised in New York, $2,000 has been contributed in Boston, $500 in Washington, 
and lesser amounts to the general budget from other parts of the country. 

Mr. Rosenwald offered to guarantee a third of the remaining $1,500 of the 
guarantor’s fund; Mrs. Bowen gave an equal sum. Report will be made in a 
later issue upon these and other contributions. 

Those present were invited to a luncheon the day following, to meet Mr. 
Riis who reached Chicago Wednesday morning. The following, in addition, 


were present: 


Mr. and Mrs. W. F. Dummer. 
Hastings H. Hart, superintendent Illinois Children’s Home and Aid Society. 


Mrs. Florence Kelley, secretary National Consumers’ League. 


William Kent, director American Trust and Savings Bank, former alderman, and first 
president of the Municipal Voters’ League. 

Mrs. Kingsley. 

Mrs. H. M. Wilmarth. 

Mrs. James Thompson. 


In a characteristic vein, Mr. Riis told how in the early days of work for the 
“other half” in New York, the public was challenged and a reform worked 
through by a group of devoted men and women, and how too often, once ac- 
complished, public interest lagged and the conditions began to reassert them- 
selves. Then came the Charity Organization Society with its genius for co-or- 
dinated and sustained work, to hold up the community to the standards which 
in the days of its best inspiration were set by the work of such men and women. 
As an implement for effecting this result, came the magazine, CHARITIES AND 
THE Commons, perhaps most effectively embodying this aggressive guardianship 
of spirit. 


Back as he was from a trip throughout the Pacific coast, he said that he had ~ 


met this same rousing of civic and social interest, men and women who wished 
to better things; met, also, this same ill, that things wrought out painfully one 
year, sagged and lapsed. To give direction to these new springs of good intent, 
to hold the ground once gained—+there was the field of national work of CHAR- 
ITIES AND THE Commons. It should have resources to plow and harrow that 
field. We are only beginning to think of harvesting the great possibilities for the 
good of humanity of this new Republic of ours. Here is one tool. Had he the 
wealth, he would give fifty or one hundred thousand dollars to make it count. 

Friday noon, Miss Addams asked a group of people informally to luncheon 
at Hull House, to meet Mrs. Robins whose illness had prevented her attending 
the earlier gatherings. The group included, in addition to several of those 
present heretofore: 


Dr. Alice Hamilton, of Hull House. 

Prof. Charles R. Henderson, of the University of Chicago. 

Mrs. Hannah Solomon, president of the National Council of Jewish Women. 
Mrs. Lydia Avery Coonley Warde. 


The discussion resulted in putting in the hands of Miss Addams and Mrs. 
Robins, the appointment of a council or committee in Chicago, to co-operate in 
giving increased effectiveness to the magazine—prompting investigations as to 
needs and facts, giving further publicity to movements for the common good, 
and increasing the number of readers of CHARITIES AND THE CoMMONS, as a 
means toward building up an informed public opinion. 
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Social Forces 


A Foreword Fortnightly by the Editor 


THE RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 


The most nobly conceived benefaction of an age in which many benefactions 
have been generously conceived and executed is that which we announced last 
week and of which further particulars are given in this number—the Russell 
Sage Foundation for the improvement of working and living conditions. The 
breadth and wisdom of the gift are not the result of an easy-going desire to 
please a thousand advisers, though it would be difficult to see how in any other 
way the views of nearly all the countless correspondents who have proffered 
advice could have been so fully and satisfactorily met. It is not a choice of 
desperation resulting from exclusive consideration of the difficulties and objec- 
tions to particular enterprises which have been suggested. It is obvious that 
Mrs. Sage’s gift to the nation has its origin in an ardent personal desire to do 
something consistent with the highest religious motive, something which would 
translate into modern social service the parable of the Good Samaritan, and 
that this craving, restrained to some extent, it may be, through many years, or 
finding expression only in smaller opportunities, has now been satisfied with 
nothing less than the most complete, thorough, and carefully devised program 
of social betterment which could be devised. It is no less obvious that the form 
which the gift has taken—that of an unrestricted mandate to seek out the causes 
of adverse conditions and to deal with them by whatever means from time to 
time are deemed advisable—is the result of careful study of other foundations, 
and a recognition of the manifold and shifting character of present and future 
adverse conditions. 

The Sage Foundation escapes the just criticism which economists for a 
century have urged against many bequests and endowments for religious, 
charitable, and even educational purposes—that they are rigid and narrow in their 
terms and speedily cease to have any vital relation to existing needs, if indeed 
they have any such relation at the start. No particular neighbor- 
hood, no partticular class of needy persons, no particular sect, or 
color, or social status is to hold an exclusive or favored place in the application 
of this fund. Even this catholicity is not stipulated in the bond. To insert in a 
deed of gift, or a charter like that of the Sage Foundation, provisions like those 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments, would be to limit its usefulness and 
probably to fail in accomplishing the result. Its catholicity rests upon a more 
sure and stable basis, the spirit in which the plan itself is conceived, and the 
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character of the trustees who are chosen to inaugurate and administer the trust, 
to establish its traditions and precedents, to determine, probably, at least for a 
generation, the general directions in which its streams of beneficence will flow. 

The magnitude of the endowment is no less thrilling than the faith and 
courage which have inspired the idea and determined the form in which it is 
embodied. Nearly half a million dollars may be expected to be available from it 
each year. How many legitimate movements for social betterment but half 
supported, or appealing in vain for contributions, can be carried over a period of 
depression or threatened failure by the aid of grants from this foundation! 
How many enterprises, rich in the promise of relief from privation, injustice, or 
exploitation, can be launched by its benign encouragement! No doubt there 
is an earlier and more imperative obligation on the trustees of the Sage Founda- 
tion than either the subsidizing of existing charities or the starting of new 
philanthropies. Their first duty will be the investigation of existing social and 
living conditions. A study of occupations, of homes, of education, of conges- 
tion, of the cost of living, of the means of saving life, increasing physical vigor 
and industrial efficiency—and the making known of the results of such studies 
now in progress or already completed—these, we should think, will naturally 
be among the first tasks to which the trustees will address their attention. They 
will doubtless find ready to their hand existing agencies with which they can 
profitably co-operate, both in remedial work and in investigation. It is 
a fortunate moment in many respects for the appearance of this ally of preventive 
social movements. Much is to be done, it is true, and that of itself is reason 
enough for congratulation to those who are supplied with the resources adequate 
‘to its accomplishment. But it is also true that there has been preparation. There 
are many to help to do what is necessary. Never was the spirit of co-operation 
so strong. Never was there so large a number of trained and competent work- 
ers. They are not all now engaged in philanthropic activities. They are on 
the newspapers, in colleges, and in business. They have, however, been thinking 
about social conditions and in some instances acting to change them. The 
Charities Building, the School of Philanthropy, and the Department of Social 
Economy in Columbia—to name only three illustrations of previous gifts—are 
typical of agencies which have contributed in many communities to. a closer co- 
operation, a fuller understanding of what remains to be done. 

What we really have in the Sage Foundation is a new and perhaps better 
type of university, an institution for research and education. Its beneficiaries are 
to be, however, not the five per cent orless of our population who now receive 
a college education, but the less privileged half of the ninety-five per cent, or 
more, who do not. Those who know best the magnitude and the urgency of 
our social problems are naturally the first to rejoice in this most notable of all 
the attempts thus far made to understand and ameliorate the conditions of life 
of those who bear the heaviest burdens. 


’ 
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The Common Welfare 


Paragraphs in Philanthropy and Social Advance 


(itadgerper th Oat Saturday, March 16, 
"Sanitary the Department of Health 
Code. 


of the city of New York 
took an important forward step, in an- 
nouncing a_ revision of the sections 
of the sanitary code and the present rules 
and regulations that relate to lodging 
houses. When enforced, the new rules 
will materially better the present unsani- 
tary conditions prevailing in the 130 
lodging houses of Manhattan and Brook- 
lyn. By the estimates of the lodging 
house keepers themselves, these houses 
sell between six and seven million lodg- 
ings annually, at prices ranging from five 
cents to twenty-five cents. The changes 
in the sanitary code and in the rules and 
regulations of the department are in 
many instances radical. The required 
floor space per bed is fixed at sixty 
square feet, and the required cubic air 
space per lodger is raised from 400 
square feet to 600 square feet. This 
will result in reducing the number of 
beds in many lodging houses by one- 
fourth or one-third. Clean sheets and 
clean pillow cases are required for each 
bed daily. In the past the sheets have 
been changed “when necessary.” On 
each floor there shall be at least one wash 
room, with adequate washing facilities, 
either in the shape of long porcelain 
troughs or set basins. These wash 
rooms as well as the water closets must 
have waterproof floors and walls, not of 
wood or metal. An important new regu- 
lation requires that there must be ade- 
quate ventilation by day as well as by 
night; from ten in the morning until 
two in the afternoon the windows of 
rooms and of dormitories must be kept 
open. In short, the rooms must have the 
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kind of airing that is required in any 
well-regulated home. Shower baths or 
tub baths are required in definite propor- 
tion to the number of lodgers, and shall 
be provided with hot and cold water, and 
shall be accessible at all times for the use 
of lodgers, free of charge. Cubicles (small 
rooms within the dormitories), shall be 
separated from all windows opening to 
the outer air by an unobstructed corridor 
at least three feet wide. 

We have mentioned a number of the 
more important changes. In a subse- 
quent number of CHARITIES AND THE 
ComMons an extended analysis of the 
rules and their probable effect will be pre- 
sented. The Department of Health, which 
is to be sincerely congratulated upon its 
revision, invited the committee having 
supervision of the work of the Joint Ap- 
plication Bureau to make extended sug- 
gestions on needed changes in the lodg- 
ing houses of the city. This invitation, 
gladly accepted, gave an excellent oppor- 
tunity for co-operation between a city 
department and a department of two 
private charitable organizations in a 
combined effort to better the physical 
environment of homeless persons in this 
city. 


Jewish The Federation of Con- 
Federation ttibutors to Jewish Com- 
Approved. munal Institutions of New 


York, which was formed about two 
months ago, received a vote of en- 
couragement on March 17, at a meeting 
of about three hundred prominent Jew- 
ish philanthropists and charity workers 
representing twenty-five institutions. The 
vote, taken after several hours of dis- 
cussion, and after many had left, showed 
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that seventy-nine of the ninety-four 
present favored the federation acting on 
the plan proposed. The federation is in- 
tended to serve as an administrative or- 
ganization that shall have charge of ob- 
taining and distributing all contribu- 
tions, thus leaving the several institutions 
free from worry about finances. All 
money donated to charities, it is plan- 
ned, is to be given in charge of the 
federation for distribution as it sees fit; 
there is to be a joint collection for all 
charities and an understanding that there 
shall be no entertainments for any one 
charity. Julius Goldman, the first speak- 
er, said that since the organization of 
the federation the sum collected from 
annual subscribers amounted to $177,- 
000, which was more than the same sub- 
scribers had given before by $66,000. 
Reports of the federation plan in other 
cities read by Nathan Bijur, showed how 
the Hebrew charities had prospered un- 
der the arrangement; how more money 
had been obtained for each and every 
institution without individual effort on 
their part, and how, consequently, those 
institutions were able to do better work 
and accomplish more. Mr. Bijur argued 
for a trial of the federation. If the 
federation did not succeed, he said, it 
would be easy to drop it. James Speyer 
opposed the federation with an appeal to 
the sentimental side of giving for charity 
and criticized the plan to put it on a 
highly organized business basis. In part 
he said: 


If we have the federation we then con- 
centrate public attention on the grand totals. 
I do not think that any combination would 
interest as many as could be interested by 
the several efforts of several institutions. 
When we give for this home or that school 
we reach the people who are in need di- 
rectly, and there is a beautiful sentiment 
about it. It should continue so, and this 
sentiment should not be destroyed, as I fear 
it may be, if the central organization goes 
on. 


Probation Senator Davis last week 
Legislation in introduced a series of bills 
ew York : : 

State. in the New York legisla- 
ture carrying into effect certain of the 
recommendations of the commission ap- 
pointed by Mr. Higgins, when governor, 


to investigate the operation of the pro- 
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bation system. 
duced last year, and passed the Assembly, 
but did not reach a vote in the Senate. 


They leave untouched the power of | 
judges or magistrates holding, or au-— 
thorized to hold, children’s courts, to — 


appoint probation officers. Probation 


officers for adults are to be appointed by © 


county judges, except in the city of New 
York, in which future appointments are 
to be made by an unpaid commission 


appointed by the mayor, lists being sub- | 


mitted to him by various charitable or- 
ganizations. 
ion of the operations of the probation 
law, an unpaid state commission is pro- 
posed, to consist of four persons appoint- 
ed by the governor, a member of the 
State Board of Charities, a member of 
the Prison Commission, and the state 
commissioner of education. 

A companion bill authorizes the Board 
of Estimate and Apportionment of New 
York city to pay the salaries of persons 
who have been actually serving as pro- 
bation officers in magistrates’ courts, but 
owing to a civil service complication were 
unable to receive salaries, although pro- 


vision had been made for their payment 


by the city authorities. 

The present bills come from a special 
committee of the State Charities Aid As- 
sociation, of which Felix M. Warburg is 
chairman and Homer Folks secretary. 
More general, and at the same time ef- 
fective use of the probation system will, 
it is believed, secure a large reduction 
in the expenses of the state and of cities 
and counties by reducing the numbers to 
be supported in prisons, penitentiaries, 
and reformatories. 


The approaching second 
peace conference at The 
Hague ought to make even 
more notable the national peace congress 
to be held in New York in April. It has 
been decided to open the New York 
congress on Sunday, April 14, and con- 
tinue it until the Wednesday evening 
following. The opening session will con- 
sist of a musical festival in Carnegie hall. 
On Monday evening there will be a 
meeting to welcome the distinguished 
guests who will be present representing 


Peace a gress 


n 
New York. 


The bills were intro- 


For the general supervis- — 
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foreign nations, including James Bryce 
from England, Baron d’Estournelles de 
Constant from France and Count Ap- 
ponyi from Hungary. Tuesday evening 
there will probably be a meeting to con- 
sider the peace movement from the point 
of view of legislation, and this will be 
suited to the members of the interpar- 
liamentary union. Another meeting will 
be devoted to the women’s side of the 
movement. It is proposed to hold a 
workingmen’s meeting, corresponding to 
that in 1904 at Faneuil hall. One of 
the features of the congress will be the 
German-American meeting. The con- 
gress will be brought to a close with a 
banquet on Wednesday night. There will 
also be a business men’s meeting, carry- 
ing out the idea which was prominent 
at the last two Mohonk conferences. 
The Eee The tuberculosis committee 

Tuberculosis Of the Charity Organization 

Hospital. Society of Buffalo has been 
investigating the management of the Erie 
County Tuberculosis Hospital. This hos- 
pital was built in 1902 at a cost of about 
$55,000 as a ward of the Erie County 
Hospital. The medical superintendent is 
an appointee of the keeper of the alms- 
house who is an elected official. The 
committee’s investigation showed that this 
connection of the hospital with the alms- 
house has had a deplorable effect upon 
the attitude of both actual and prospective 
patients towards the hospital. The com- 
mittee also devoted its attention to the 
food provided and the facilities for out- 
door treatment; they were dissatisfied 
with their findings. The results of the 
investigations were embodied in the fol- 
lowing recommendations: 

1. Adequate variety and quantity of food, 
properly cooked and served, should be pro- 
vided for all of the patients, and it should 
be prepared in the ward itself. 

2. The veranda space should be enlarged, 
and shacks and lean-tos built which will be 
adequate for the continuous out-door treat- 
ment of all patients who are likely to seek 
treatment in the ward. 

8. Adequate and sufficient blankets, chairs, 
mittens, caps, overcoats, overshoes and other 
wearing apparel and materials should be 
provided for all patients. 

4, The grounds about the building should 
be made more attractive for out-of-door 
treatment. 
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5. Immediate and adequate appropriations 
should be made by the county authorities for 
the above changes. 


6. Patients who persist in the use of in- 
toxicants and who refuse to submit to rea- 
sonable regulations should be put in a sep- 
arate ward in the main hospital, or other- 
wise disciplined, so as to prevent them from 
demoralizing the efficiency of the tuberculo- 
sis ward. 

7. The legislature should be asked to pass 
a bill separating the management of the en- 
tire Erie County Hospital from the alms- 
house, so that the hospital can be conducted 
on an enlightened, scientific basis. 

The recommendations made in the first 
six paragraphs above set forth should, in 
any event, be made and put into immediate 
operation, irrespective of any delay in secur- 
ing legislation for separation in the manage- 
ment of the hospital from the almshouse. 


After receiving this report from its sub- 
committee the entire Tuberculosis Com- 
mittee of the society presented the fol- 
lowing recommendations: 


The Tuberculosis Committee of the C. O. S. 
of Buffalo after careful consideration of the 
facts revealed by the inquiry into the condi- 
tions at the Erie County Consumptive Hos- 
pital respectfully presents the following rec- 
ommendations: : 


1. That the president of the C. O. S. be re- 
quested to appoint a special commjttee to 
confer and co-operate with the Board of Su- 
pervisors and secure the introduction of im- 
provements and changes mentioned in the 
recommendations formulated by the investi- 
gating committee. 

2. That the special committee be instruct- 
ed to prepare and present to the legislature 
at the earliest possible date a bill providing 
for distinct and separate management of the 
Erie County Hospital and the Tuberculosis 
Hospital and complete divorcement in con- 
trol and management from the almshouse. 


Report otf | The first detailed report of 
Expenditures the Red Cross expenditures 
maora Bellel /. tO, the earthquake sufferers. 

in chit. in Chili, has been ren- 


dered by John Hicks, the American Min- 
ister. It covers the relief work extend- 
ing over a period from the date of the 
disaster, August 16, to December 15. 
According to the report, $30,831.25 in 
Chilian money had been turned over to 
the legation by the state department. In 
addition to this sum, $15,000 American 
money, was forwarded by San Francisco, 
$5,000 by Los Angeles, 60,000 pounds 
sterling by the Brazilian government and 
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this date to continue the relief on lines ! 
already followed, almost entirely emer- © 
gency work. This would lead one to | 


40,000 pounds sterling by Argentine to 
the government officials for distribution. 
The aggregate sum, a vast amount, to 


be distributed carefully and yet with 
sufficient expedition to alleviate the urg- 
ent necessities of the sufferers, involved 
a serious problem. As there were no Red 
Cross societies in Chili, and apparently 
no well organized relief associations, :t 
fell upon the government officials and the 
American minister to formulate some plan 
for the emergent relief work. Mr. Hicks, 
after consultation with the minister of 
foreign affairs, and a prominent Chilian 
woman, president of the Anti Tubercu- 
losis League, decided to endeavor to re- 
lieve only the actual suffering, giving to 
each applicant such sums as would meet 
the emergent needs, the amounts ranging 
from $50.00 to $200.00. Preference was 
given to Americans, or descendants of 
Americans, and testimonials were ob- 
tained as to character and requirements. 
Where there was evidence that the need 
was of a continuous character, the bene- 
ficiaries were advised to return for further 
consideration. This method was adopted 
as it was apparent that many of the suf- 
ferers were unaccustomed to handling 
any considerable sums of money, and its 
possession would simply bewilder them. 
The majority of the applicants were wid- 
ows with large families of young chil- 
dren ; children who had been left orphans 
by calamity; the aged, blind, lame, and 
otherwise infirm. It was found on in- 
vestigation that the percentage of impost- 
ers was extremely small. All who came 
for relief, not only needed the aid receiv- 
ed, but were deeply appreciative. Of 
the amount dispersed, $23,480.00, 
from the Red Cross fund, nothing has 
been paid for services or expenses, the 
work being done by members of the le- 
gation. No money has been spent either 
for building purposes or transportation. 
The greatest suffering from the earth- 
quake was among the people of Valparai- 
so, about 30,000 being made refugees and 
necessarily recipients of the Red Cross 
fund. It is impossible to judge from the 
report the class to which the applicants 
belonged, or the comparative relation that 
they bore to the entire population. 

It is the expectation of Mr. Hicks at 


suppose that the destruction visited on || 


this land, was not so deep seated as to | 
require much reconstructive work among | 
individuals and families, and that methods | 
for the carrying out such work | 
are not known. The chief means of | 
transportation is by water. The army | 
numbers about 23,023,527. The educa- — 
tional system is good and the people are 
up to the average in intelligence, in- | 
dustry, and good principle. In con-— 
sideration of the numerous earthquakes | 
which have visited this section with more 
or less disastrous results, the ques- 
tion arises as to the advisability and feasi- 
bility of establishing a well organized 
bureau for properly conducting the relief 
work which becomes absolutely necessary 
in times of such calamities. 


As a part of its sys- 
tematic plan for developing 
properly supervised play- 
grounds in Massachusetts, the Massachu- 
setts Civic League has introduced into 
the legislature a bill to place all play- 
grounds in Boston under the supervision 
of the school department. This will 
cover the school grounds and the play- 
grounds set apart on the lands of the park 
department. The proposed action is 
based on the belief that play is an essen- 
tial and important part of the educa- 
tion of a child and that it should be 
brought into harmony with the regular 
school work, so that each will comple- 
ment the other. This cannot be done by 
placing the school work in the hands of 
experts and leaving the supervision of 
play in the hands of a body, expert to be 
sure, but in a widely different field of 
work. An important item in the scheme 
is its value to the teachers in their regu- 


lar work. Joseph Lee, in a leaflet on the 
subject, says: 


Massachusetts 
Playgrounds, 


A teacher will often learn more about a 
boy in fifteen minutes playing football with 
him, than he could do in many weeks of 
school teaching. It is the difference between 
seeing the creature in his natural habitat 
and studying him in a menagerie. The re 
lations between the teachers and the chil- 
dren will become closer and more fruitful 
when they meet on the playground as well 
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as in the school. As a successful boarding 
school teacher has put it: “When you begin 
to play with the boys on the ball field, the 
problem of discipline disappears.” Indeed 
you cannot educate children unless you take 
account of the whole child. The tendency 
of education at the present time, what we 
now mean by it, is the development of 
strong, honest, effective men and women, not 
the imparting of a certain amount of knowl- 
edge. The school will never perform its 
true function, will never get at the whole 
child, so long as it leaves the most vital part 
of him, that which is developed and express- 
ed in his play, outside of its influence and 
observation. 


The hearing before the legislative com- 
mittee brought out an interesting body 
of social workers. It was conducted by 
Mr. Lee and among the speakers were 
Mayor Fitzgerald, who was most em- 
phatic in support of proper play facilities, 
Meyer Bloomfield of the Civic Service 
House, Dr. James J. Minot, Dr. Richard 
C. Cabot, representing the Massachusetts 
Medical Society, Mary H. Burgess of 
the Neighborhood House, Ex-mayor 
Josiah Quincy and B. Preston Clark. 
The establishment of this system will 
bring into their proper usefulness the 
many playgrounds, established at enor- 
mous cost and now rendered in great 
part useless through the lack of proper 
supervision. 


The Bureau of the Census 
has published its sixth 
annual report on mortality 
statistics, which presents the figures for 
the calendar year 1905, together with re- 
vised figures for the years I90I to 1904, 
inclusive. 

The statistics presented in this report 
do not cover the entire country, but are 
restricted to what is termed the “registra- 
tion area;” that is, to states in which the 
laws requiring the registration of deaths 
have been accepted as giving practically 
complete mortality returns and to cities 
in non-registration states in which satis- 
factory returns are required by the local 
authorities. This registration area in 1905 
consisted of ten registration states, the 
District of Columbia, which is strictly ur- 
ban in its character, and 123 registration 
cities in non-registration states. The pop- 
ulation of the entire area in 1900 was 30,- 
765,618, representing 40.5 per cent of the 


Statistics 
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total population of continental United 
States. Of this number, 19,960,742 per- 
sons, or 26.3 per cent of the total popula- 
tion, were in registration states, and 10,- 
804,876 persons, or 14.2 per cent, were in 
registration cities in non-registration 
states. 

For the registration area of 1905, 
which at the census of 1900 embraced 
only about two-fifths of the population of 
the country, the number of deaths report- 
ed was 545,533, or 16.2 in each 1,000 of 
population. The actual number of deaths 
was slightly less than that returned for 
the preceding year, 551,354, but exceeded 
the number registered for any other year 
since the annual reports were instituted. 

The death rate of 16.2 per 1,000 of pop- 
ulation reported for the United States in 
1905 is lower than that of Ireland, Ger- 
many, or Italy, but higher than that of 
England and Wales, Scotland, or the 
Netherlands. 

The diseases for which the death rate 
during the five-year period of 1900 to 
1904 amounted to Io or more per 100,000, 
and is apparently increasing, are nephritis 
and Bright’s disease, apoplexy, cancer, di- 
abetes, and appendicitis. They are most- 
ly those of a chronic character and chiefly 
affect elderly people. Appendicitis is an 
exception to this statement, but the appa- 
rent increase in this cause of death may 
result from the increasing accuracy of 
statement among physicians or the ten- 
dency to ascribe to this cause deaths that 
would formerly have been reported other- 
wise. This statement also applies to apo- 
plexy, which probably in many cases was 
formerly reported as paralysis, a disease 
which shows a decreasing rate. 

Diseases other than paralysis for which 
the death rate during the five-year period 
from 1900 to 1904 amounted to Io or 
more per 100,000, and is apparently de- 
creasing, are old age, bronchitis, convul- 
sions, peritonitis, and scarlet fever. As 
will be quickly noted, most of these causes 
of death are of an indefinite character, 
and they will gradually pass out of the 
classification as physicians begin to realize 
that what is desired is the real cause of 
the death and not a vague description of a 
symptom of that cause. One term in this 
list, however, stands out clearly, and from 
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the precise and definite character of the 
certificates of death compiled thereunder 
there can be no question as to the decrease 
in each year in deaths from scarlet fever. 
In 1901 the death rate from this cause 
was 13.I per 100,000, but by 1905 it had 
decreased to 6.8. 

The causes, with their rates, to which 
20 or more deaths per 100,000 of popula- 
tion were attributed in 1905, ranked ac- 
cording to number of deaths per 100,000, 
are as follows: 


Tuberculosis of lungs........... 168.2 
PREUMONIA AS Sahay si ete ene a 150.1 
TA CRTLRCISENSE can egg sO A ae eh 132.5 
Diarrhcea and- enteritis. ..1...'..- 116.7 
Nephritis and Bright’s disease.... 104.3 
PRDODIEXY crac Ne te ee Rue sere ee Tawa 
1¢ Lhe success which attend- 
Industrial ed the Chicago Industrial 


Exhibit, March 11 to 17, 
has encouraged its promoters to consider 
the feasibility of a permanent exhibit. 
This was the purpose of a resolution 
passed at the closing mass meeting, Sun- 
day afternoon, March 17. It authorized 
the chairman of the exhibit to appoint 
a committee to provide for the organiza- 
tion of future exhibits. The result may 
involve an annual exhibit on a still larger 
scale than the one just held, and it is 
probable that permanent quarters will 
be secured for a museum comprising 
features of the industrial exhibit and of 
the municipal museum which last year 
was housed in the Public Library build- 
ing. The attendance at the industrial 
exhibit increased from day to day, and 
although the admission fee was main- 
tained throughout the week, the crowds 
were so large that the capacity of 
Brooke’s Casino was taxed on the last 
few evenings. Sunday, March 17, was a 
free day, and crowds took advantage of it. 
The Chicago Federation of Labor ad- 
journed early so as to attend the afternoon 
mass meeting. This was presided over 
by Mrs. Margaret Dreier Robins. Ad- 
dresses were made by William Jennings 
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Bryan, Miss Mary MacArthur, secretary | 


of the British Woman’s Trade Union 
League, State Factory Inspector Edgar 
T. Davies, President John Fitzpatrick of 
the Chicago Federation of Labor, and 


President Edward R. Wright of the Illi- _ 


nois Federation of Labor. Resolutions 


were adopted urging the state legislature _ 
to pass the bills to improve industrial | 
These include © 


conditions, now before it. 
provisions for protecting hazardous ma- 
chinery, reporting accidents, proper 
working conditions in factories, and es- 
pecial care of sanitation in food produc- 
ing establishments. The rousing of pub- 


lic sentiment on behalf of these measures 


was one of the prime purposes of the 
exhibit. The contrast of sweatshop 
conditions with sanitary and wholesome 
shops and factories exhibited side by 
side, was strikingly brought out. 

The tableaux of primitive industry 
were artistically produced under the di- 
rection of Hull House residents. The 
conferences began with a mass meeting 
on Sunday, March to, and continued on 
each morning and three of the evenings. 
The speakers included university profes- 
sors, state and city officials, trade union 
leaders, settlement folk and those inter- 
ested in the allied organizations for bet- 
tering industrial conditions and further- 
ing the trade union movement. 


ie eee Samuel J. Barrows, secre- 

S14 . . 

Racine tary of the Russian Famine 
Relief. Relief Committee this week 


cabled Nicholas Shishkoff at Moscow 
$10,000, the first installment of the fund 
which the committee is raising. This 
represents practically the amount re- 
ceived up to date. Mr. Shishkoff will 
telegraph to Siberia for grain. 

J. P. Morgan & Co. have sent a check 
for $2,000 as a contribution to the fund, 
which is the largest single contribution 
so far received. Jacob H. Schiff has 
contributed $1,000, and altogether dona- 
tions have been received from about 450 
persons in all parts of the country. 


The Russell Sage Foundation 


Its Social Value and Importance—Views of Some of 
Those Actually Engaged in Social Work 


FRANK TUCKER 


Vice-President Provident Loan Society 


_ The Sage Foundation as outlined in the legislative bill creating it is a master- 
piece in purpose and terms. There are to come interpretation and execution. 
Should these equal in wisdom and ability the statement of purpose and the 
terms under which the purpose may be accomplished, the gift will be truly one 
of the greatest of the age. That which in its statement of purpose might seem 
vague to one unfamiliar with social work and conditions, is really its greatness, 
for we have learned that the assumption that any social condition is necessarily 
permanent is not well founded and that the creation of any rigid mechanism in 
perpetuity usually works to the detriment of social and living conditions. That 
which all social workers will look forward to with the keenest interest will be 
the first act of the trustees indicating their policy in interpreting their trust. 
No doubt many attractive lines of work will be presented to them for their 
support, but the test of their wisdom will come in deciding what is fundamental 
in improving living and social conditions. From my own knowledge of men 
and the essentials of a normal standard of living I should like to see the Sage 
Foundation undertake these lines of work: 


1. Initiation of enterprises which would enable the man of small earning 
capacity to purchase the necessities of life such as food, coal, clothes, furniture, 
milk, ice, drugs and insurance at a price commensurate with a fair interest 
return on the capital, operating costs, and a reasonable margin for safety. Enter- 
prises conducted from the point of view of social stewardship to eliminate the 
disadvantage that the man of small earning capacity now labors under because 
he buys in small quantities, and he buys in small quantities because he has neither 
money nor storage space for larger purchases. 

2. Investigation, by itself or through others, of the elements which enter into 
a normal standard of living such as housing, food, health and its maintenance, 
education, recreation, etc., to determine how far government is meeting its obliga- 
tions and what should fairly be done by private effort. 

3. Investigation, by itself or through others, of the methods by which 
weaknesses of human character as are exploited for selfish purposes, to determine 
how far government can restrict them and what private effort should do to 
counteract them. 

4. Investigation of social and living conditions in cities, towns and villages 
on the request of social workers in such communities, for the purpose of arousing 
local public sentiment to deal with the evils found to exist. 

s. Contribution to the support of CHARITIES AnD THE Commons in order 
that there may be a means of recording and communicating continuously the 
results of all social effort in the country. 
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6. Contribution to the support of existing organizations whose work may 
be so far in advance of present public knowledge of their value, as to make their 
appealing power insufficient to maintain them. 


7. Provision of such forms of material relief as verge on the paternalistic 
if provided by government, as, for example, glasses for school children who are 
found to have imperfect vision. 


MARY E. RICHMOND 


General Sécretary Philadelphia Society for Organ- 
izing Charity 


My experience with endowed charities has made me skeptical of gifts in 
perpetuity. Conditions change, the gift does not, and so the real result is, before 
many years, quite the opposite of the one intended. But the terms of trust are 
so broadly drawn in the Sage Foundation that I can conceive of no change in 
social conditions so great as to render this fund less useful in the future than it 
is going to be immediately. 

And its immediate use will inaugurate a new era in our attack upon the 
causes of poverty. The gift seems to me in every way the most important event 
in the charitable world of our generation. 


LAWRENCE VEILLER 


Director of the Department for the Improvement of 
Social Conditions of the Charity Organization 
Society of the City of New York 


Mrs. Sage’s gift of $10,000,000 seems epoch-making. Not so much in 
the magnitude of the gift itseli—for there have been larger gifts made recently 
—mnor as an indication of that sense of stewardship which the gift indicates, 
but in the direction that the gift has taken; in the wisdom shown in deter- 
mining the purposes to which it shall be devoted and the manner in which 
the trust shall be administered. 

It means that the day of large gifts to dead institutions is ended; it means 
the ending of the “dead hand”; it means that future social workers seeking 
to solve the problems of their day will not be bound down and restricted 
by the narrow limitations of the problems of our day, but will be free to 
devote to the fullest degree the resources of this great fund to the solution 
of those problems which are most urgent at the time, and the remedying of 
conditions which then called loudest for relief. 

The determination to devote the income of this fund to searching for 
the preventable causes of poverty so that these causes may, so far as practi- 
cable, be removed, marks a new step both in the education of the community 
and in the advance of social progress. For years it has been a reproach to 
New York that, along with the great things that have been done in relieving 
distress, ministering to the poor and suffering, so little has been done to get 
at the underlying causes which have created the unfortunate conditions that 
exist here to so great a degree and to remove those causes. 

It is startling to think of what may be accomplished in this city, and in 
our other large congested centres in a very short time, by the wise adminis- 
tration of this fund. That it will be wisely administered is ensured by the 
character of the trustees Mrs. Sage has chosen. 
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GRAHAM TAYLOR 


Warden Chicago Commons and Director of the 
Chicago Institute of Social Science 


The gift of Mrs. Sage makes provision for what is most likely in all the 
movements for the improvement of social and living conditions in the United 
States. Nowhere in the world is there more of a disposition to do what 
meeds to be done. Organization and method are developed with rapidity 
and precision to achieve results. Personal capacity and devotion are at 
command as never before. But we lack the knowledge of actual conditions. 
We have neither gathered nor interpreted to ourselves the facts which are 
at once the basis for intelligent action and of appeal for resources adequate 
to achievement. 

Research and publication therefore are our most fundamental needs for 
substantial progress, together with practical yet technical training in all 
the arts of civic, social, and individual service. In supplying this need the 
Russell Sage Foundation not only makes possible a greater superstructure, 
but sets a type of gift and effort sure to be reproduced by other givers and in 
country-wide endeavor. 


W. FRANK PERSONS 


Assistant Secretary Charity Organization Society 
of the City of New York 


The deepest significance of the Russell Sage Foundation lies in its bold 
purpose; not to attempt to bestow belated social justice—or charity—upon the 
individual about to be crushed by the pressure of his needs, but to discover why 
he has reached or even approached that end. To accomplish this is to establish 
its most worthy claim to distinction and usefulness. 

It is assumed that social and living conditions can be improved and that 
the first step should be an inquiry into the causes of adverse conditions of this 
nature. If we may further assume that the radical and permanent improvement 
of social and living conditions must depend (1) upon each individual being 
“well-born” and (2) upon his environment favoring the fullest self realization, 
then this inquiry into the fundamental causes of adverse social conditions would 
logically involve the study of two definite, yet inter-related, bodies of fact. We 
must know the causes of the limitations within the individual and the nature 
and effect of the social forces bearing upon him. From this point of view certain 
obvious questions at once present themselves and demand answer. 

Why are persons born with recognized abnormal physical, mental, and 
moral conditions and tendencies? What proportion of those who attract atten- 
tion merely as dependents have similar but unrecognized abnormal attributes? 
How does the social environment accentuate or produce such undesirable personal 
characteristics ? 

What social and what economic institutions, customs, and conditions are 
inimical to the fullest development of the normal individual, physically, mentally, 
morally, and socially? How may it be assured that each member of society shall 
realize his right to equal opportunity and responsibility in life? 

It is certain that these questions must be answered. There are tremendous 
possibilities of accomplishment to this end in the wise administration of the 
generous gift of Mrs. Sage, if it be unswervingly devoted to its avowed purpose. 
And with such a program of work it is well that the donor has imposed no 
narrow restrictions upon methods and functions. 
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WILLIAM H. ALLEN 


General Agent New York Association for Improv- 
ing the Condition of the Poor 


The benefits or injuries that result from princely giving are less signifi- 
cant than the benefits or injuries that result from stories about princely gifts. 
I feel that all who know the purpose of the Sage Foundation must have 
become more liberal in their intention, more discriminating in their judgment, 
and more likely to measure their own and others’ giving for charity and for 
education by efficiency tests. Think what it is to mean to future generations, 
that every year this foundation will tell ten times ten million readers where 
social conditions need improvement and where effort to improve will yield 
large results! 

Surely, the spell is now broken that in the past has prevented so-called 

. charitable agencies from receiving due recognition and adequate support for 
their educational work. Mrs. Sage’s gift will not only encourage relief 
societies, hospitals, etc., to make educational use of their daily contact with 
suffering humanity, but will stimulate will-makers and foundation builders 
to demand education that improves conditions, whether the teacher be a 
college professor or a relief visitor. 

Hitherto, willingness to give has exceeded the supply of ideas for effi- 
cient giving. Men and women wishing to improve conditions have been 
compelled to hurdle over innumerable petitions in behalf of necessitous 
societies before reaching information as to the needs of society. We may 
expect the Russell Sage Foundation to develop efficient asking, while pointing 
the way to efficient giving. I firmly believe that it will do more than any 
five universities in the land to show rich and poor how to apply truth to 
man’s environment so that obstacles to human happiness may progressively 
decrease, and opportunity for happiness may progressively increase. 


HOMER FOLKS 
Secretary New York State Charities Aid Association 


It is hardly possible to overstate the importance of the establishment 
of the Sage Foundation, either with reference to the good results which are 
likely to be accomplished by it directly, or with reference to its influence 
upon future gifts and bequests. For the first time, so far as I am aware, 
a very large sum of money is left to be applied to such charitable purposes 
as, in the judgment of wise and experienced people, shall from time to time 
seem most important; with the direct provision that they are equally free to 
aid existing agencies, or to establish new ones; and with the suggestion that 
in part, the money shall be used for purposes of research and education, 
looking to the improvement of social conditions. The magnitude of the 
sum made available, striking as it is, is, in my opinion, less significant than the 
fact that no effort is made to limit the use of the income to a more specific 
object or purpose. ‘Trust posterity to know the needs of the future, seems 
toi have been Mrs. Sage’s decision, and it is as wise as, in the field of charity 
it is exceptional. 


LEE HR. FRANKEL 


Manager the United Hebrew Charities of the City 
of New York 


To my mind, the vital fact and the main significance of the Sage Founda- 
tion lies in the wonderful opportunity placed in the hands of the trustees to 
bring the science of philanthropy on a level with other preventive sciences. 
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For decades, the medical profession has realized that its work was only 
partly done when it cured its patients and that there would be economy 
in eradicating disease rather than resorting to the time-honored methods of 
relieving it. In this belief both private philanthropy and public interest 
have enabled this profession to endow special research laboratories, in which 
disease has been studied at its foundation, the causes thereof discovered, and 
the means found to prevent their recurrence, in a number of instances. It is 
only a repetition of what is well known to state that the plague has disap- 
peared, that diseases like diphtheria and tuberculosis, yellow fever, etc., are 
being understood; and that the time is not so far distant when we may 
hope for their utter routing and extinction. 

Similarly, this splendid endowment will permit of special laboratory 
studies to be made in the field of philanthropy. It seems the irony of fate 
that in a country like the United States, with its free institutions, with its 
opportunities for all, there should continue to exist the vice, crime, poverty 
and illness that are apparent on all sides. I have no doubt that if the Sage 
fund is properly applied in the direction of research, if the opportunity be 
granted for calm, dispassionate and earnest inquiries into the causes of our 
social evils, we may see the day when many of them will not only be amelio- 
rated but, like the diseases above mentioned, will be eradicated. I am confi- 
dent that the time will come when “The Sage Foundation” will be spelled 
without capitals to more clearly typify the wisdom of the founder. 


JACOB A. RIIS 


Member Publication Committee, Charities and The 
Commons 


My travels this winter have led me across the continent north and south 
to most of our growing cities. I can not now recall one in which I did 
not find the civic conscience stirred by the question how to do, and what 
to do for the neighbor. It was child-labor, or playgrounds, or tenement laws, 
juvenile courts, settlements or schools—in some phase or other the social problem 
was uppermost, or working to the surface. And so soon as it was out in 
sight and the immediate pressing need that called it out had been met, the 
question was voiced on every hand: How are we best to deal with it? It is 
bigger than we thought. What are we to do? 

To me the first answer is always: Look to the home conditions of your 
toilers. How much is there there that has created the problem? It is not 
accident that the first tenement house commission that ever investigated New 
York recommended as the most effective way of dealing with the ills of poverty 
“furnishing every man with a clean and comfortable home,” while fifty years 
later the last commission points to the tenements in which “all the influences 
make for unrighteousness.” The home first, if only for the sake of the state, 
since in it ground the citizen virtues, with family and manhood. 

But we have to own that when these influences have all been righted and 
the home made good, we shall still have the problem of poverty with us. We 
shall have got rid of the homes, miscalled, that make poverty by bad environ- 
ment, but we shall not have escaped the poverty that wrecks homes. And again 
the question will confront us: What are we to do? 

In my own day I have seen grow up a small army of trained philanthropists, 
men and women with heads as well as hearts, who have deliberately set about 
finding the answer. They have tried many keys, and some of them have opened 
doors long shut; but always it has been merely to discover doors and again 
doors beyond with the keys missing. We have gone a long way, only to 
discover that it was longer than we thought. A new and sadder meaning has 
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come to the promise that the poor we shall have always with us, for it has been 
like climbing a mountain: the farther up one toils, the more of the landscape 
comes into view. Perhaps we shall never find the ultimate answer, the master 
key. But shall we therefore cease searching ? 

_ it happened that at the end of my journeying I stayed over in a western 
city to discuss with workers there, and with others came on from the East, the 
ways and means to fit the key to that door. We were concerned about raising 
money for the search and for its extension throughout the land through these 
columns. It was not much that was wanted, only a few thousand, and the benefit 
to be gained was utterly out of proportion to the outlay to be made; but it 
seemed hard work to fit the key. I came home thinking how strange it was. 
And almost the first item that met my eyes in the paper was this about Mrs. 
Sage’s gift. Here was the answer, the key filed and ready to fit. 

I do not mean that Mrs. Sage’s ten millions will abolish poverty. I doubt 
af any number of millions could do that. If it is ever abolished it will not be 
with money. I mean that it is the answer to the despairing question whether we 
had better give up and let bad enough alone. Certainly we shall not. And 
it is more than that; it comes with backing and assurance that we can go on, 
knowing that our rear is secure; that order and system, and sustained effort 
are to take the place of scattered enthusiastic assaults on the enemy’s strong- 
hold. It puts us as against the poverty problem in our cities exactly where 
the discovery of the germ of tuberculosis put us in the fight against that scourge. 
Before, we felt our way, sure of nothing. Now we shall go ahead and register 
results with new faith in them because we shall know. 

I said purposely “in our cities,” and saying it thought of New York. In 
this generation, and for many to come, New York city will be the workshop 
for the whole country in this as in other fields. Its plight is the plight of 
every growing city in the land, in the matter of crowding and the poverty 
problems that grow with it. Therefore this benefaction comes properly out of 
the metropolis and will be here administered, though its benefits will be for every 
community in the land. 

Much has been said of what can be done with this money, with the wise 
men who are to have it in charge yet to be heard from. Their work, as I read 
the deed of gift, will be to file the keys and fit them to the doors that bar the 
way, then fling them open and bid the men and women who would help the 
neighbor enter. They will make plain the way. They will speak from knowledge 
and therefore with authority. 

I remember when many years ago I was trying to tell the Board of 
Estimate and Apportionment that some of our old East Side schools were worse 
than prison pens and as full of rats, how I was sat upon till I was almost 
flat. They were no such thing, the board declared, and there were no rats. 
In future, should such a question arise, I shall bring my charges, rats and all, 
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the problems that confront my city, and as against which all our laws 
and regulations have proved powerless—may now be put on trial in an exhaustive 
study of the situation which no tenement house commission could give, and 
future commissions appointed by the governor will have a body of trained 
experts, with results already worked out, at their service. This alone will be 
a tremendous gain, and the additional backing our structure of tenement house 
law will achieve at Albany ought to be irresistible. 

For years we have concerned ourselves with the children, and quite lately 
with the mothers in their homes and in their shops, to the exclusion of nearly 
everything else; and rightly so, for the mothers are the home-makers and the 
children are the to-morrow that is fashioned at home, at school and at play. 
But so we have almost lost sight of a class deserving of more than ordinary 
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sympathy. I am thinking of the very old in the tenements, whose day of 
toil is past, but not their day of suffering. I can think of nothing more pitiful, 
more helpless, than the old man or the old woman, who can work no longer, 
and who feels every hour of the day, no matter how carefully family affection 
tries to hide it, that he is in the way, that for her there is no place in the 
race of life any more. We have not half homes enough for these, for those 
who are there will not die fast enough for those without to take their places. 
I believe that the waiting list for these homes holds more than a thousand 
applications. I believe, but I do not know. Personally I know of a number, 
who are provided for by private charity outside. Every charity worker, every 
clergyman, has his list. The Sage Foundation can tell us exactly how great 
the need is and what is to be done about it; and then we can go to work and 
do it. For I am convinced from experience that all that New York, all that 
any other city in the land needs, is to be told on authority exactly what it should 
do in such a case, and it will do it at once. An enormous amount of deserved 
relief, of sunset happiness, can be given in this one field by a single year’s well- 
directed inquiry, and a staggering burden be lifted from the shoulders of those 
who are giving lives of devoted service to their fellow-man, but whose hands 
have been too full of the immediate thing to be done to do this work for them- 
selves. 

It has been for some time my conviction that we are only now, after more 
than a hundred years, beginning to make out, in our new care for the neighbor, 
what the republic really should mean to us as a people. Mrs. Sage, by her 
wise and public-spirited gift, has put a prop under that ideal such as few in 
any day have lived to do. 


SAMUEL McCUNE LINDSAY 


Director New YorkK School of Philanthropy 
Secretary National Child Labor Committee 


The Sage Foundation for “the improvement of social and living conditions,” 
impresses me as the wisest, sanest, and timeliest gift recorded in the history of 
philanthropy. To endow research and education, to investigate and prevent human 
suffering through disease, to build model houses, to assist a people in their rise from 
slavery, to evangelize the world, are noble objects of many previous princely gifts 
to humanity. Greater was the wisdom, however, of the woman upon whose 
shoulders has rested a heavy responsibility, and keener the insight of her advisers, 
that saw a human need fundamental to nine-tenths of all the philanthropic and 
educational work of our times. It is a need that can be met and dealt with 
through the application of adequate funds intelligently directed. No other pro- 
vision has yet been made for it on so liberal a scale or with so much promise of 
definite practical results. The Sage Foundation may become the great co- 
ordinating factor in the multitudinous agencies for social advance. To release 
the pent-up stores of energy, hope and ability in the unfortunate, ignorant, help- 
less and exploited of all classes is not only to minister to human suffering, promote 
individual happiness, but also to open up mines of wealth that will inure to the 
benefit of all. This can be done through systematic, disinterested and thorough 
research into the causes of poverty, crime and social injustice, through persistent 
and costly experiment on a small scale with remedial and ameliorative measures, 
and through leadership and the training of leaders in the fight against the pre- 
datory and selfish use of wealth, social position and vested rights for individual 
gain. We may well rejoice and take new courage in the endowment of a great 
social impulse that writes “living conditions” above relief and reformation. 


The Act of Incorporation and 
Current Editorial Comment 


This is the day of large gifts for well- 
considered purposes. Yet it has been 
uniformly recognized in the public press, 
that no public benefaction, heretofore 
attempted, has been distinguished by 
such breadth and boldness of purpose, 
nor fraught with such tremendous po- 
tentiality, as the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion which is to be incorporated with 
an initial working capital of $10,000,000. 
The scope and nature of its purpose are 
broadly defined in the act of incorpora- 
tion, which is, in full, as follows: 


The People of the State of New York, 
represented in Senate and Assembly, do en- 
act as follows: 


Section 1. Margaret Olivia Sage, Robert 
W. de Forest, Cleveland H. Dodge, Daniel C. 
Gilman, John M. Glenn, Helen Gould, Ger- 
trude M. Rice and Louisa L. Schuyler, to- 
gether with such other persons as they may 
associate with themselves, and their succes- 
sors, are hereby constituted a body corpor- 
ate by the name of Russell Sage Foundation 
for the purpose of receiving and maintaining 
a fund or funds and applying the income 
thereof to the improvement of social and liv- 
ing conditions in the United States of Amer- 
ica. 

It shall be within the purposes of said 
corporation to use any means to that end 
which from time to time shall seem expedi- 
ent to its members or trustees, including re- 
search, publication, education, the establish- 
ment and maintenance of charitable or ben- 
evolent activities, agencies and institutions, 
and the aid of any such activities, agencies 
or institutions already established. 


§2. The corporation hereby formed shall 
have power to take and hold, by bequest, de- 
vise, gift, purchase or lease, either absolutely 
or in trust, for any of its purposes any prop- 
erty, real or personal, without limitation as 
to amount or value, except such limitation, 
if any, as the legislature shall hereafter im- 
pose, to convey such property and to invest 
and reinvest any principal and deal with 
and expend the income of the corporation 
in such manner as in the judgment of its 
trustees will best promote its objects. 

It shall have all the power and be subject 
to all the restrictions which now pertain by 
law to membership corporations so far as 
the same are applicable thereto and are not 
inconsistent with the provisions of this act. 

The persons named in the first section of 
this act or a majority of them shall hold a 
meeting and organize the corporation and 
adopt a constitution and by-laws not incon- 
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sistent with the constitution and laws of this 
state. 

The constitution shall prescribe the quali- 
fications of members, the number of mem- 
bers who shall constitute a quorum for the 
transaction of business at meetings of the 
corporation, the number of trustees by whem 
the business and affairs of the corporation 
shall be managed; the qualifications, pow- 
ers, and the manner of selection of the trus- 
tees and officers of the corporation, and any 
other provisions for the management and 
disposition of the property and regulation of 
the affairs of the corporation which may be 
deemed expedient. 


§3. This act shall take effect immediately. 


In a recent interview, Henry W. de 
Forest, of Mrs. Sage’s personal counsel, 
indicated that only the broader plans 
for the administration of the income 
from the foundation had yet been made. 
He said the gift was along similar lines 
but not for the same purposes as the 
Carnegie, the Phipps and the Rockefeller 
foundations and that it would not be 
limited to any one field of action. He 
said, however, that there was no present 
intention of establishing new forms of 
charities or of seeking here and there for 
new channels in which to give money. 
He thought that the income would be 
given to some extent to existing chari- 
ties. Investigation, he declared, would 
be made as to the work of various so- 
cieties that might apply for help and it 
was possible that suggestions as to the 
scope of work might be made to the 
recipients of the income. 

When Mr. de Forest was asked if the 
income would be spent for educational 
purposes or for purifying tenement life 
or for purposes of demonstration as 
to the best way to improve social condi- 
tions he said that the field was really 
unlimited. What Mrs. Sage desired 
was that as the result of her gift the 
lowly and unfortunate and any others 
who do not get the best results out of 
social conditions should find a way to 
improve them and should be helped to 
improve them, if necessary. If anything 
could be accomplished by a campaign of 
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education along certain lines that would 
be encouraged. If anything could be 
done in the field of philanthropy that 
would be encouraged. 

Continuing he said: 


.In fact, the trustees will get in touch with 
the best authorities in charitable work and 
we shall be guided by their advice. Of 
course it is probable that we shall make in- 
dependent investigations of our own, but it 
is too early to talk of definite plans of ex- 
penditure. The first thing is to get organ- 
ized. It ought to be accomplished in a 
month, more or less. We shall then have a 
modest office somewhere, just where it has 
not been decided, and then proceed to set 
the machinery in operation along careful 
lines. We want to avoid hit or miss work. 


Mr. de Forest said that Mrs. Sage 
ever since the death of her husband, has 
been studying and planning in refer- 
ence to the best means of carrying on 
the large charitable works she had in 
mind. She has always been interested 
in living conditions, especially of the poor 
and unfortunate. Thousands of applica- 
tions for charity have come to her, but 
what she desired was some broad plan 
of public usefulness and practical bene- 
fit, not so much to individuals as such, 
but for the public welfare in general. 
This decision to spend $10,000,000 of her 
fortune to improve living conditions is 
the first real decision she has formed for 
the establishment of any charity on a 
large scale. 

Concerning the part Mrs. Sage will 
take in the work Mr. de Forest said: 


Not only has Mrs. Sage decided to give 
this money for the betterment of social con- 
ditions, but she will be a trustee herself and 
will take an active part in the work. She 
is in vigorous health and is desirous not 
only of seeing some active results from her 
charities in the years that are left to her, 
which we hope will be many, but she wishes 
to have the satisfaction of participating in 
the work. Therefore she will try to be one 
of the most active members of the trustees, 
and of course her wishes will prevail to a 
large extent in respect to the expenditure of 
the income. 


Mr. de Forest said that the names an- 
nounced in the first newspaper ac- 
counts as trustees were really the in- 
corporators. The  incorporators will 
meet as soon as they can, legally, and 
then will name the trustees. Probably 
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all of the incorporators will be trustees, 
and it is possible that other names will 
be added. The entire present energy of 
those interested in the foundation is to 
get it started, and details of operation 
will not be considered until the full board 
of trustees has been named. Mrs. 
Sage’s desires, however, will dominate 
the action of the trustees. 

The unique and distinctive purpose of 
the foundation, to seek the causes of 
social ills and the means of betterment 
of living conditions for the less favored 
classes in society, has received the most 
attention in the editorial columns of the 
daily newspapers. Only second in in- 
terest to these writers have been the 
terms of the gift assuring its continuing 
usefulness despite change in conditions 
and lapse of time. Excerpts from rep- 
resentative editorials are quoted below: 


Two Uses of Surplus Wealth 
New York Tribune. 


Such gifts as the ten million dollars which 
Mrs. Russell Sage has set aside for philan- 
thropic purposes set people to thinking of 
the principles which underlie this great char- 
acteristic of Americans to dispose of their 
fortunes in the betterment of their fellow- 
men. 

Heretofore the greatest gifts have been 
made to educational and other intellectual 
purposes. The object of these has been two- 
fold. First to raise the level of intellec- 
tual and moral equipment of the people at 
large, by instruction, by libraries and other 
similar agencies; and secondly to develop, 
from among the mass of trained people, the 
exceptional man or woman, who by research 
in special lines might be enabled to contrib- 
ute something new and useful to the sum of 
knowledge by pushing farther and farther 
the boundaries of man mastery over nature. 

Both of these aims have to deal with the 
more favorable conditions of our national so- 
ciety—that is, with people among whom the 
bread-and-butter problem is taken for grant- 
ed, so that they are more or less free to 
follow the higher aims of living. 

The object which the Sage Foundation has 
in view is rather different, in that it seeks 
the improvement of the conditions of living 
among the less favored levels of society. It 
has in mind the fact that the standard of liv- 
ing, owing to the existence of certain condi- 
tions in the humbler ranks of the people, is 
always in danger of being lowered. Conse- 
quently wealth and its intelligent employ- 
ment by those who are thoroughly familiar 
with philanthropic methods and results, are 
concentrating constructive efforts on this 
particular problem. ist 
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This gift recognizes the great fact that 
until the lower levels of American society 
are secure and solid, the superstructure must 
be correspondingly weak and tottering. On 
the other hand, if intelligent research be put 
to exploring the field, reporting on the con- 
ditions which can be improved, then wealth 
can be applied in such a way as to fortify 
the individual and the family in its effort 
at self-realization under the most favorable 
conditions of which circumstances will ad- 
mit. 


Mrs. Sage’s Gift 
Brooklyn Hagle. 


The $10,000,000 given by Mrs. Russell Sage 
for a foundation for social betterment, is not 
merely one of the most generous, but one of 
the most significant gifts in all modern phil- 
AITCATOD Vn Pameunan, 

During the last two decades a great deal 
of work has been done for social betterment. 
Settlements, employers, churches and vari- 
ous philanthropic organizations have been 
working along this general line, but so far 
each worker or group of workers has hoed 
out his own garden, or tried to hoe it, and 
has paid little attention to the sources of 
the evils he was trying to alleviate. That 
subject is too vast for individual effort, and 
so far there has been little effective co-opera- 
tion. Such co-operation, such careful study 
of the causes of poverty, disease and crime 
as will make the cure easier, will be made 
possible by Mrs. Sage’s munificent gift. There 
is abundant room in this vast field both for 
unlimited individual effort and for all the 
general work which it will be possible to do 
through the far-reaching administration of 
this fund. Character-building is an individ- 
ual process, and it cannot be done by whole- 
sale. So thrift is an individual quality, and 
it is difficult, to say the least, to inculcate 
it in the thriftless by battalions. 

Lack of character and lack of thrift are 
at the bottom of much poverty, disease and 
crime. But that is not the whole story by 
a great deal. In the important matter of 
disease individual effort has comparatively 
little to do with the results. The most in- 
telligent and careful person cannot avoid 
typhoid when the state permits its germs 
to be distributed everywhere through drink- 
ing water and milk. Two colleges are suf- 
fering from the ravages of scarlet fever, in 
one case because a girl recovering from the 
disease was allowed to handle milk sold to 
students. Consumption is more deadly than 
war, yet the richest financial magnate is at 
the mercy of any tenement house patient 
who chooses to ride in the elevator of the 
magnate’s office building. 

We are coming slowly to understand that 
health is and must be a public concern before 
intelligent individual care can be _ pro- 
tective. Poverty and crime are closely 
interwoven with physical degeneration, 
and there are other causes of these con- 
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ditions almost as far beyond individual 
reach. It used to be easy to say that drunk- 
enness caused poverty, and the prohibition 
movements of the last century gained many 
adherents from that belief. But when the 
elder Henry George met that theory with 
the blunt declaration that poverty was the 
cause of drunkenness, people began to see 
the interrelation of both conditions and of 
both with crime. 

It is in ascertaining what work must be 
done by the state or through individual 
co-operation on a large scale that Mrs. Sage’s 
gift promises to be most useful. People 
whose cellars are flooded by to-day’s rain 
will pump them out individually, but it 
would have been folly for the dwellers in 
the Salton sea country to build dams around 
their individual farms in the hope of keep- 
ing out the inundation. The thing needed 
was to stop the leak from the river. That 
having been done, the settlers can attend ~ 
to their regular business of raising crops 
and caring for their families. The country 
will no longer be satisfied without a very 
considerable improvement in the standards 
of living through all grades of society. 
There was a time when census statistics of 
increasing national wealth brought to us 
great pride and _ satisfaction. Then the 
growth of wealth, power and luxury in our 
cities fed our national vanity to the full. 
We pointed it out as a proof of progress. 

But the closer contact of our crowded 
cities has taught some of us that it is as 
idle to expect to raise the average condition 
of the whole community by improving the 
standards of the most luxurious class ag it 
would be to try to cure an eruption on the 
hand by local applications, while neglecting 
a much larger sore on the body. The gen- 
eral health of the body politic is the con- 
dition previous to the fine condition of the 
individual members. Mrs. Sage’s gift is the 
largest and promises to be the most potent 
recognition of that need. The money is in 
the hands of trustees who may be depended 
upon to take sane, as well as far-reaching, 
views of its use. If little money is spent for 
individual relief, less will be frittered away 
on visionary projects. Sanity is as import- 
ant as unselfishness in such a work, and the 
trustee of the Sage Foundation are strong in 
both qualities. 


Generalizing in Philanthropy 
New York Sun. 


Mrs. Sage’s generous and comprehensive 
philanthropic enterprise, which was- an- 
nounced yesterday, illustrates the present 
tendency among donors of large sums for 
social welfare work to leave the adminis- 
tration of their benefactions to the judg- 
ment of others, unhampered by narrow re- 
strictions. The scope of the Sage Founda- 
tion is broad enough to include everything 
that a sociologist may find interesting or 
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‘think important. “To investigate and study 
the causes of adverse social conditions, in- 
cluding ignorance, poverty and vice,” offers 
for the trustees a field of activity that the 
most enthusiastic will not call cramped or 
small. 

The motive inspiring such donations is 
the belief or hope that somewhere in the so- 
cial organization there is a correctable fault, 
to which may be charged the failure of a 
certain proportion of each generation of 
human beings to win an honest and decent 
livelihood. If such a fault exists, and can 
be discovered, its correction would follow as 
a matter of course, however difficult the 
task. The state would undertake the cure, 
not from charitable motives, but as a mea- 
sure of self-interest and self-protection. 

It has long been complained that many 
benefactions, limited by the terms of their 
deeds of gift to specific objects, become in 
time useless or productive of positive evils. 
This is a possibility that Mrs. Sage has fore- 
seen and provided against as well as may be. 
Centuries hence, if the Sage Foundation is 
still in existence, its managers will not be 
tied down to any outgrown subject of in- 
quiry or relief. They will be free to spend 
their income as seems to them best, attack- 
ing new problems as they present them- 
selves and searching for the causes of pub- 
lic maladies of which this age does not 
dream. 

The first board of trustees for the admin- 
istration of this remarkable gift has been 
well chosen. 


Mrs. Sage’s Magnificent Gift to 
Humanity 


New York American. 


Mrs. Russell Sage’s gift of $10,000,000 for 
the improvement of social conditions is a 
nobly conceived plan of benevolence. It 
goes much deeper than mere charity, though 
it includes the establishment and aid of 
charitable institutions. But the most im- 
portant part of her purpose is thus explain- 
ed: 

“It will be within the scope of such a 
foundation to investigate and study the 
causes of adverse social conditions, includ- 
ing ignorance, poverty and vice; to suggest 
how those conditions can be remedied or 
ameliorated, and to put in operation any 
appropriate means to that end.” 

It remains to be seen, of course, whether 
the persons who have been appointed as trus- 
tees will carry out this purpose. If they 
shall confine themselves to distributing 
money among schools and hospitals, and pub- 
lishing reports on the good work accom- 
plished, widespread commendation will be 
their reward. But if they really investigate 
and study the causes of poverty on the as- 
sumption that it is a removable curse they 
may prepare for anything but a serene time 
of it. It will be their fate to be denounced 
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as revolutionary disturbers and to part with 
their respectability. 

By a vast number of comfortable people 
poverty is regarded as among our most prec- 
ious possessions. Some view it as a fulfil- 
ment of prophecy, holding that when Jesus 
said “Ye have the poor always with you” 
he did not state a deplorable fact, but made 
a prediction, the necessary inference being 
that to attempt to extirpate poverty is to of- 
fer sacrilegious opposition to the Divine will. 
Others, many of them wont to give freely in 
charity, prefer not to have existing social ar- 
rangements interfered with. They have been 
described by Tolstoi, who points out that the 
good-hearted rich will send soup to the poor 
when they are hungry, give them blankets 
when they are cold, put them in the hospital 
when they are sick—will do anything for the 
poor, in short, except get off their backs. 

Should the trustees of the Sage Foundation 
attack the problem of poverty with open 
minds, in philosophic indifference to vested 
interests and social consequences to them- 
selves, they will have plenty of interesting 
and valuable work to do. It would be en- 
lightening to hear from such a body, after 
a year or two’s courageous inquiry, on such 
questions as these: 

What effect in producing and continuing 
poverty has the private ownership of the 
country’s natural resources, on which all 
must live? 

What effect has the private ownership of 
public utilities? 

What effect has the private appropriation 
of values created by the community? 

What effect has class legislation, like the 
protective tariff, which taxes all for the ben- 
efit of a few? 

What effect has the extraction from the 
people of dividends on watered stock? 

How much poverty is due to ignorance 
and vice, and how much ignorance and vice 
are due to poverty? 

On its purely charitable side Mrs. Sage’s 
magnificent gift shows that she does not 
share the belief of many other millionaires 
that while it is easy and praiseworthy to 
take money away from the poor it blights 
their souls to give any of it back. It is 
evident that this high-minded and sympathic 
woman thinks of her wealth in the spirit of 
a social steward, anxious only that it shall 
be so used as to do her fellow creatures the 
most good. Administered by the trustees 
in that spirit, the Sage foundation will be 
an ever-flowing fountain of real beneficence. 


Mrs. Sage’s Gift 
New York Evening Mail. 


No one can doubt the essential benevo- 
lence of this gift, which is likely to become 
illustrious. It will depend a good deal on 
the way the trust or foundation is admin- 
istered. If the money is frittered away in 
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finding out new ways to theorize about the 
living conditions of the people, it will sim- 
ply prove a dignified way of throwing to the 
winds the income of $10,000,000. But if it ig 
used to apply the axe of keen, frank research 
and vital suggestion to the root of the evil 
of poverty, dullness, ignorance and vice, it 
may be the beginning of the end of the slum 
and whisky perversion of our civilization. 


The Sage Endowment 
New York Evening World. 


The Sage endowment is one of the first 
organized efforts to deprive charity of its 
pauperizing tendencies by making it both 
self-respecting and self-supporting. Instead 
of giving money to a drunkard’s family or 
paying the rent of the homeless or buying 
food for the hungry, its scope is to be “to 
investigate and study the causes,” to find 
out why ignorance, poverty and vice exist. 

This is sensible. The way to handle the 
ploblem of crime is to begin with prevent- 
ing the creation of criminals. The best way 
to diminish vice is to provide cheerful 
homes, sanitary surroundings and profitable 
work. 

If Mrs. Sage were to go into the milk 
business and establish sanitary dairy farms 
near New York she could make unnecessary 
the pasteurizing of the milk to destroy 
harmful germs by taking precautions to 
prevent the mixture of dirt with milk. If 
she were to go into the ice business she 
could make tenement-house food more at- 
tractive during the summer and more whole- 
some, 
ment to vice which malnutrition causes. If 
she would go to Staten Island, Long Island 
or New Jersey and provide comfortable cot- 
tages, the evils of the tenement-houses 
would be lessened by a transfer of that 
much of their population. 

These are only a few of the details which 
a comprehensive plan for the remedy of “ig- 
norance and vice” would include. It should 
be noted that the principal is to be kept in- 
tact and used in part for “investments for 
social benefit which themselves produce in- 
come.” 

This is the highest kind of charity, be- 
cause it is intelligent and not indiscrimi- 
nate. 

It takes more than a check-book to do 
good. It requires an intelligent plan, a 
knowledge of existing social conditions and 
an attitude toward the poor which regards 
their self-respect as sacred. 


The Russell Sage Foundation 
New York Hvening Post. 


Like the General Education Board, which 
makes education the country over its field, 
the Sage Foundation takes for itself the 


and therefore diminish the induce-. 
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whole question of social and living condi- 
tions in the United States, “by means of re- 
search, publication, education, and the es- 
tablishment of charitable and _ beneficial 
agencies and institutions.” The power to 
aid existing agencies is also added. If 
there are those who find this programme 
rather vague and indefinite, we would re- 
mind them that this makes for elasticity 
and also for effectiveness. It will doubt- 
less take a couple of years at least for the 
trustees of the Sage Foundation to survey 
their field, organize their offices, and map 
out their first undertakings. Probably the 
precise line to be followed for a long time 
to come may be revealed to the trustees only 
after some years. Some new public need, 
some new evil may appear a decade from 
now to which the foundation may feel it- 
self impelled to give most of its means and 


strength. A broad sphere of action is there- , 


fore to be welcomed. 


In a later issue the same paper com- 
ments upon a published interview as fol- 
lows: 


The trustees, according to this authority, 
might do anything and everything. They 
might sell life insurance at cost to “poor 
scrub-women of middle age, making $5 or $6 
a week,” send tuberculous bread-winners for 
a needed rest to the mountains, study the 
causes of tuberculosis and of ‘‘other diseases 
and social evils,’ work for the enforcement 
of the tenement-house regulations or put up 
model tenements themselves, sell coal, food, 
and medicines in small quantities at whole- 
sale prices, assist publications connected 
with charitable work, supply meals and eye- 
glasses for school children, and other things. 
This may seem too wide a programme on 
the face of it, even though it was evidently 
just thrown off in a first flush of enthusi- 
asm; but it is nevertheless a good begin- 
ning to recognize how wide is the field of 
social welfare effort and how cramping to 
the spirit of charity the setting up of nar- 
row bounds and rigid standards of action. 
“We used to think that poverty arose largely 
from defects of character, drinking habits, 
shiftlessness, and such causes. Now we 
know that in the complex social conditions 
it may arise from vastly different causes, 
and that an upright, average citizen may 
find himself ‘up against it’ really through no 
fault of his own.’ Evidently, the Sage 
Foundation has done good educational work 
already. 


Mrs. Sage’s Benefaction 
The New York Times. 


By her gift of $10,000,000 to establish the 
Sage Foundation Mrs. Russell Sage aims to 
make men better and happier. While the 
statement that the end sought is “the im- 
provement of social and living conditions in 
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the United States” might be objected to on 


the ground of vagueness, it is evident from 
the ensuing explanation that plans for the 


use of the fund have been carefully thought 
out. . 


Any inquiry into the causes of “adverse 
social conditions” at the present day wiil 


_ show what every such inquiry has shown 


since the investigation made nearly seventy 
years ago into the condition of the London 
poor, that some of these “causes” can be re- 
moved only by changing the nature of man. 
Vice, laziness, and improvidence are some- 
times inborn. The suffering they cause may 
be lessened, but there is no radical and per- 


manent cure. An intelligent use of the 


funds of the Sage Foundation will undoubted- 


ly disclose many curable causes, however. 


If the inquiries are candidly made we sup- 


_ pose the blame will not all be laid to the 


trusts. A good many such inguiries, ama- 


_ teur or professional, are in progress at the 


present moment. Some of them are not of 
unmixed benefit, since they visibly serve to 
arouse class hatred by convincing not merely 
the poor but a great many wage-earners who 
are by no means poor, that in some way 
never very clearly set forth they have been 
wronged by the rich, and that reparation 
must be made, the manner of it being like- 
wise not clearly described. 

Actual relief work, it appears, will be 
done by the establishing of new agencies or 
by contributions to the resources of those 
already existing. That, of course, is prac- 
tical beneficence. If the fund were mainly 
used for research, inquiry, and the solving 
of problems, the criticism would be made 
that most of the money would go for sal- 
aries. The experience of the men and 


women chosen by Mrs. Sage as trustees of 
the foundation will suggest channels of use- 


fulness to which the fund can be employed 
to real advantage. We judge that such prob- 


_ tems as overcrowding in cities, tenement 
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abuses, the checking of infant mortality, 
sanitary improvements, hospital accommo- 
dations for the poor, child labor, and the 
care and support of helpless old age will be 
among those considered by the trustees of 
‘the foundation. The agencies for relief work 
of this nature are always pathetically inade- 
quate in any great city. 


Mrs. Sage has evidently been actuated by 
a noble desire to devote this large sum of 
the money intrusted to her for distribution 
by her husband’s will to works that would 
reach the source of poverty and suffering, 
and give real help to those who for whatever 
reason are not always able to help them- 
selves. It is not experimental beneficence, 
not even in the department of inguiry for 
which she provides. There is a practical 
purpose in the expenditure and one upon 
which she has manifestly thought much and 
taken good counsel. The gift bespeaks not 
only her own humane impulses, but also the 
wisdom of Mr. Sage in making her his al- 
moner. 


Current Editorial Comment 
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Problems of Living 
The Chicago Tribune. 


Had Mrs. Sage meekly followed the cus- 
tom of the day she might have dissipated 
her fortune in presenting art galleries and 
museums to ambitious towns or providing 
libraries for struggling villages. She would 
have kept in mind the esthetic needs of 
the population, pandered to the artistic in- 
stinct, and prepared beautiful places of in- 
tellectual recreation, whither people could 
repair for the refreshment of their minds 
and the employment of their leisure. That 
she has chosen another course would indi- 
cate that, in her opinion, wealth may be ex- 
pended advantageously in taking up and 
treating seriously and intelligently the great 
problems of living and doing with which 
humanity is in a constant struggle. 


Fallacies of Charity 
The Philadelphia Ledger. 


The Sage Foundation is, fortunately, not 
designed to throw great sums of money into 
a heap, to be distributed indiscriminately to 
the deserving and the undeserving. The 
purpose is to study this very problem, to give 
added strength to worthy institutions al- 
ready doing a useful work, to found other 
agencies where there seems to be a lack. 
New illustrations of the fallacy that poverty 
can be cured by giving alms appear yearly 
and monthly. The bountiful contribution to 
the San Francisco earthquake sufferers was 
a beautiful response to an irresistible ap- 
peal. The need was so urgent that it would 
have been barbarous to withhold the fullest 
measure of help. The contributions were, 
however, possibly too great, because, after 
the season of sharp privation and suffering 
had passed, there was a large sum to be 
given to a large number of people to aid 
them in re-establishing themselves in life. 
The distribution of this money in large sums 
for the continued support of many people 
has, it appears, resulted in the creation of an 
alms-seeking class, who have abandoned ef- 
fort and are content to drift idly down the 
stream. 


A. Wise Solution 
The Baltimore American. 


The foundation will doubtless soon be giv- 
en a precise character that will beget confi- 
dence in its work. Among the trustees are 
President Gilman and John M. Glenn, whose 
long conversance with the problems of social 
science and work along those lines in Bal- 
timore entitle them to be considered ex- 
perts. Mrs. Sage seems to have wisely 
solved the question of employing a portion 
of her husband’s fortune in a form of wide 
and permanent usefulness. 


Impressions of American Charity 


Emil Muensterberg, Berlin 


Chapter IV.—Organization Among Private Charities 


As I have already explained, the gen- 
eral opinion in America is to the effect 
that public charity cannot sufficiently in- 
dividualize and that therefore the more 
delicate task of not merely aiding the 
poor by pecuniary relief, but if possible 
of making them independent, must be left 
to private philanthropy. People hesitate, 
chiefly for political reasons, to devote 
their means and personal assistance to 
public relief, but on the other hand plenti- 
ful contributions flow to private charities, 
and personal service is willingly offered. 
There are frequent complaints, it is true, 
that things are very uneven, and that in 
America as well as elsewhere many stand 
aside who might well assist both with 
their means and with their service. At 
any rate, private charity undertakes a 
great deal of the work which in Germany 
falls upon the government. 

There are two features that are espec- 
ially characteristic of its work. One is 
the stress laid upon individual treatment 
by means of strict inquiry into the circum- 
stances of the applicant and by the per- 
sonal activity of the visitors. The second 
is the tendency to bring about a close al- 
liance between private charities, some- 
times to the point of completely merging 
them into one. ‘There is not the slightest 
doubt among American authorities and 
also among those of other countries, par- 
ticularly Germany, as to the necessity of 
individualized treatment and of well- 
regulated association. There is no longer 
any difference of opinion as to principle. 
If an insight into the advantages of co- 
ordination were all required to guar- 
antee effectual work, it would long since 
have been universal everywhere. This 
theoretical insight, however, is by no 
means sufficient. What seems extreme- 
ly simple in principle is extremely diffi- 
cult, nay, often impossible, in practice. 
To do away with indiscriminate almsgiv- 
ing, to break down the particularism of 
the numerous charitable societies, to keep 
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the records up to date, not content with 
receiving information once and once only 
—all this is extremely difficult to achieve 
in practice. In country districts and 
small towns, there is a far greater lack 
of pecuniary means than of organization, 
but in the large cities the question of pe- 
cuniary means is almost inconsiderable 
in comparison with the difficulty of or- 
ganizing suitable methods of utilizing the 
money at the right place and of establish- 
ing an effective relationship between the 
giver and receiver. The tendency to asso- 
ciation among American charities is ex- 
ceedingly pronounced. In almost all of 
the large cities steps have been taken 
either to unite a large number of the ex- 
isting societies in one common place of 
business and even to amalgamate them: 
to a certain extent, or else at least to pro- 
vide a central bureau for supplying infor- 
mation in regard to the poor. 

The main objects of the larger organi- 
zations are to carry on charity on a sound 
basis, to keep down abuses, to induce the 
many charitable organizations to co-ope- 
rate, and to direct the indigent to the 
places where they will receive the assist- 
ance best adapted to their circumstances, 
or, if the occasion arises, to bring about 
efficient co-operation among _ several 
agencies. It is not the first object of such: 
organizations to accumulate relief funds, 
but primarily to supply societies, insti- 
tutions, and individuals who are ready to 
help with information as to the circum- 
stances of the poor and thus to enable 
them to give judicious relief. If the 
office of intermediary is taken seriously 
the charity organization society, or the 
associated charities, or the united chari- 
ties, whatever name it may bear, will 
gradually acquire the character of a cen- 
tral office for negotiating the intercourse 
between giver and receiver. 

It must be admitted that the Americans 
on the whole succeed better in fostering 
the spirit of self-reliance and independ- 
ence so dear to them than does the old 
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world with its far greater tendency to 
almsgiving. Their efforts in this direc- 
tion differ from ours in Germany prin- 
cipally in that they have entirely aban- 
doned the idea that the means devoted to 
charitable purposes must needs be em- 
ployed primarily in financial relief. If it 
be granted that it is better to help the 
poor by showing them how to get back 
to independence—that it is better to pre- 
vent than to cure disease—then the cor- 
ollary inevitably follows that more value 
attaches to the personality of the workers 
than to the money given, although the 
latter cannot be altogether dispensed with. 
And because in this matter the American 
is a true realist, he is not afraid to de- 
vote even large sums to salaries, and to 
train his workers both theoretically and 
practically, thus securing a high degree 
of efficiency. Nor are they sparing of 
outlay for business routine. I was 
struck, for example, by the very exten- 
sive use made of the telephone by con- 
nections between the central office and 
the various districts. With the exception 
of Boston the number of volunteer work- 
ers (as friendly visitors) is slight, so that 
their direct help is inconsiderable, though 
it must not be forgotten that one of the 
objects of the societies is to induce co- 
operation and that a large number of 
people take part in the work who are 
members of other associations. There 
are again and again complaints of the 
difficulty of procuring volunteer workers. 
The latest report of the Charity Organi- 
zation Society of Buffalo which is be- 
fore me, declares that it had been impos- 
sible to increase its one hundred and 
sixty volunteers to the number of two 
hundred and fifty, which was the very 
lowest required. 

The bringing together of the princi- 
pal charities under the same roof I have 
always looked upon as essential. I ‘had 
expected to find this in America and to 
be able to hold it up as an example to 
Berlin and other large cities. I had 
thought that this must very specially 
further co-operation. Primarily I had 
in mind the United Charities Building 
in New York. It is a stately nine-story 
building, conveniently situated, in which 
thirty or thirty-five societies of various 
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kinds are accommodated. Only one so- 
ciety, however, the Association for Im- 
proving the Condition of the Poor, is, 
as a matter of fact, in actual organized 
connection with the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society. The advantage to the 
others consists in their ‘having found 
quarters for permanent occupation in 
that building. Although the official con- 
nections for charitable purposes are far 
more limited than I had assumed before 
my visit, I nevertheless saw that a very 
lively personal intercourse is maintained 
among the heads of the various societies, 
with great advantage to the work of all. 
The Charities Building of Boston is a 
friendly, ivy-covered old house. In the 
lower rooms there are the public relief 
offices, while on the upper floors the 
Associated Charities and other private 
societies have their quarters. I gath- 
ered that the co-operation between the 
various philanthropic organizations was 
much closer in Boston than in any other 
town I visited. In Chicago the Bureau 
of Charities has no building of its own, 
but there are many other societies in the 
building in which it is located. Associa- 
tion seems to have succeeded very well 
among the Jewish charities in New York 
and Chicago and Philadelphia. The 
threads of all the Jewish charities of 
New York are united in the large, judi- 
ciously planned building which is the seat 
of the United Hebrew Charities. 

The vital point of organized charity 
lies, as I have already indicated, in a 
central registration, in collecting as com- 
pletely as possible all the records, and 
in striving to keep them permanently 
up to date. It was this department to 
which I devoted special attention, as it 
was my earnest desire to find good 
models in this particular. The Ameri- 
can registration system differs from the 
German principally in the desire to ex- 
press everything as briefly as possible 
and to condense all records into the 
smallest space. Whereas in Germany 
folio sheets are prevalently used, America 
makes use of narrow cards and small 
forms. On the whole, these forms and 
cards are well suited to their purpose, 
although the general survey is somewhat 
interfered with by the great desire for 
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brevity. In the New York office the 
first report is dictated by one of the paid 
visitors to a typist, in order that the 
report may not be preserved in writing, 
but in clear, easily legible type. If the 
report is to the effect that nothing more 
is to be done, it remains in the 
registration bureau; otherwise it is pass- 
ed on to a district for further treatment. 
The records are preserved together with 
the registration cards, which, however, 
causes so great bulk that they are awk- 
ward to handle. A separation of the 
cards designed for reference from the 
records would be desirable if it were 
practicable. In the Joint Application 
Bureau are kept about 10,000 cards re- 
lating to persons of no fixed abode. In 
the reception office of the United Hebrew 
Charities, of New York, the particulars 
in regard to the applicants are taken 
down by one of the employes. In the 
same room are the index cards, arrang- 
ed according to names and streets, which 
serve to indicate any records that may be 
required. If a previous record exists, 
it is looked up and the applicant is then 
taken before an investigator, who is close 
at hand, but in a separate apartment, 
so that the applicant may be alone with 
him and able to talk confidentially. Ac- 
cording to circumstances the first report 
is then either passed on for further treat- 
ment or the applicant is dealt with at 
once. Very remarkable indeed lis the 
statistical system in use here. Specially 
devised cards are arranged according to 
a certain system and have attached to 
them little tin tickets of various colors, 
from which you can see at a glance 
the different classes of dependents. The 
various nationalities are distinguished, 
the conjugal condition, the causes of des- 
titution, and the various kinds of relief 
given. The system has been intelligent- 
ly devised; it requires but little labor 
when once introduced and permits of 
very rapid enumeration. The registra- 
tion cards generally in use are no more 
than 11 by 25 centimetres in size; sup- 
plementary information is entered on 
closely type-written cards of the same 
size. The registration cards used by the 
Associated Charities of Boston are al- 
most twice as wide and slightly longer. 
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In Boston duplicates of all the records 
preserved at the district offices are kept 
at the central office as well, which is 
besides in telephonic communication with 
the offices, in order to permit of direct 
inquiries. Certain organizations, not- 
ably the Overseers of the Poor and the 
Provident Association, send in their rec- 
ords to the central office daily, for pur- 
poses of registration; others forward 
them every week, or every month. Oth- 
ers regularly send in lists of those who 
have received relief; others again ask for 
information about each case, either per- 
sonally or by telephone. According to 
the list now before me, by no means all 
the charitable societies follow this plan, 
but only a very small proportion; never- 
theless, the value of this mutual inter- 
course cannot be overestimated. It is 
of special importance that the Overseers 
of the Poor, who, in contrast to New 
York and Philadelphia, spend no small 
sums in outdoor relief, are in such lively 
communication with private charities. 

In other central offices which I saw 
there are similar arrangements. In all 
a street index is kept, to facilitate in 
identification, while the records them- 
selves are filed either alphabetically, or 
numerically with an alphabetical key 
index. 

As far as I could see, information in 
regard to charitable institutions—the 
second important function of associated 
charities—is provided principally by the 
Charity Organization Society of New 
York, which has a special department in 
its office for this purpose. I confess 
that even there I gained the impression 
that not half the use is made of this 
department that it deserves. There are 
also the directories of charities which 
serve for purposes of reference and which 
are published in New York, Boston and 
Philadelphia. In these directories a 
complete list is presented, systematically 
classified according to the various ob- 
jects, with records of the purpose, in- 
come, headquarters, etcd., of ‘each. In 
Germany, too, directories of this descrip- 
tion have recently been issued, among 
which the Berlin Directory, published by 
the Information Bureau of the German 
Society of Ethical Culture, will, to my 
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mind, continue to be a standard model. 
The large, clear print, and especially the 
numbering of the institutions, are the 
main features that materially aid the 
practical purpose of the work, which is 
to make it possible to look up quickly 
any institution desired. Besides directo- 
ries, we might mention numerous other 
publications by means of which the so- 
cieties try to instruct and enlighten the 
public, as for example the publications 
of the Boston Associated Charities, which 
deal with the whole series of important 
matters relating to charity. 

The necessity is urged over and over 
again of making work among the poor a 
careful study. The effort emanating 
from the charity organization societies 
to attract a band of workers and train 
them for their duties, constitutes one of 
the most important obligations which 
America has recognized in its true sig- 
nificance. Devine’s work, The Principles 
of Relief, contains records of seventy- 
five cases; and his smaller book, The 
Practice of Charity, gives examples of 
actual cases, to each of which a series 
of questions is appended, drawing the 
reader’s attention to the difficulties in- 
volved. The recognition of the necessi- 
ty for training has given rise to the 
schools of philanthropy, which are as yet 
unique. 

The logical development of the idea 
of association leads to a most fascinating 
conclusion. The friend of the poor no- 
tices in the practical work not only the 
evil of incomplete association, but also 
the great danger of schism. He notices 
that the same objects are presented from 
very different points of view, that the 
same people demand means for the most 
various objects, that frequently costly 
establishments are required, and that 
nevertheless, the main object, namely, an 
energetic struggle against poverty, is 
rendered difficult, if not impossible. Fi- 
nally, he sees the persons concerned lose 
their willingness and begin to draw back 
from the claims that are thrust upon 
them from all sides. What seems more 
obvious than the conception of a unifi- 
cation of means and objects; in place of 
four or five societies for relief only one; 
in place of half a dozen insufficiently 
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equipped small hospitals one single large 
one, or if there must be several, then all 
of them under the same management? 
This obvious conclusion has something 
very alluring about it—it forces upon 
us, so to speak, the demand to pass be- 
yond association to federation, nay, even 
to consolidation and amalgamation. One 
more aspect presents itself. The means 
upon which private charities regularly 
draw are the interest derived from en- 
dowments, individual gifts, and the an- 
nual subscriptions of members. But as 
these means do not, as a rule, suffice, 
many efforts are made to supply the 
deficiency in other ways. Here we have, 
to begin with, lotteries, bazaars, and en- 
tertainments such as balls, concerts and 
theatricals. The funds derived from 
these sources are not to be despised, 
though very unreliable. But among 
earnest friends of the poor, undertakings 
of this kind meet with the strongest dis- 
approval. Brilliant and gorgeous enter- 
tainments at which both hosts and 
guests dance and make merry and there 
is a great display of dress and decora- 
tions, are insupportable to the sensitive 
mind, by contrast with the misery that is 
meant to be relieved by these contriv- 
ances. But voluntary contributions have 
their defects, of which the chief are that 
it is only a relatively small number of 
persons who take part in them, that as 
a rule the contributions are not in due 
proportion to the contributors’ incomes, 
and that by no means all who are able 
step forward with contributions. 

These considerations drive us more 
and more to a conviction of the value 
of amalgamation and lead to the demand, 
“Away with all those contrivances that 
are insupportable to a sensitive mind; 
away with haphazard incomes; and in 
place of this let us establish one huge 
collection bag into which all the contri- 
butions may flow and from which they 
may be distributed where they are most 
urgently needed.” This idea has often 
been expressed and it has indeed some- 
thing logically convincing about it. The 
attempt, however, has rarely been made 
to put it into practice, and when it has 
been made it has generally been given 
up again in a short time. This is not a 
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mere matter of chance. The explanation 
of why the attempts were all failures 
lies in the fact that in matters of charity 
we have to deal not only with human 
reason, but with the human heart, and 
the human heart will not be dictated to 
by the wisest reasoning. Liberty and 
independence are necessary conditions of 
existence to the loving kindness that finds 
expression in private philanthropy. Each 
voluntary contributor wishes to provide 
for the poor of his own sect or of his 
own calling in life; or having been 
through, either in himself or in a rela- 
tive, the misery of a languishing disease, 
he is anxious to help those who are 
similarly afflicted, while he will do noth- 
ing for other classes of poor. At the 
beginning of the last century, when the 
continental system was making sugar 
and coffee luxuries in which only the 
wealthy could indulge, a Hamburg 
merchant bequeathed a large sum to pro- 
vide coffee and sugar for poor people, 
not dreaming that only fifty years later 
these luxuries could be much more 
easily obtained than decent housing and 
good nursing. Legacies are left over 
and over again for the erection of found- 
ling hospitals, showing that the testators 
are unaware of the modern opinion of 
such institutions. In one case none but 
those of certain religious denomination 
may be on the board of directors, while 
on the other hand Stephen Girard of 
Philadelphia debarred all clergymen 
from entering the college which he 
founded. In short, the charitable im- 
pulse is swayed by a thousand considera- 
tions that spring from individual peculi- 
arities. It would be unwise to inter- 
fere. The result would not be a more 
judicious application of means to pre- 
scribed objects, but rather that a great 
number of persons who now are ready 
to help would withdraw, or would at 
least draw back from any association 
with others. These are the reasons why 
we cannot be excessively logical in mat- 
ters of charity. 

But American philanthropy may 
boast of having pointed out a way of 
meeting the logical requirements in one 
particular. The experiment that has 
been made by the Hebrew charities in 
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certain cities, with the object of getting 
rid of detestable entertainments and of 
uniting contributions in one huge purse, 
has met with considerable success. I 
know of no other similar experiments, 
except in Liverpool. It may be said to 
be entirely new and is likely to attract 
the attention of all philanthropists. As 
far as I can ascertain, it was Professor 
Morris Loeb of New York who first 
gained for it the attention of the Jewish 
philanthropic circles. The leading idea 
is to do away with insufficient organiza- 
tion, to acquire larger funds, to persuade 
those able to contribute to do so in pro- 
portion to their means, to do away with 


those methods of raising money that are — 


contrary to the spirit of philanthropy, 
and above all to put the business affairs 
of charitable institutions on a sound 
basis. 

The first step taken in New York was 
to make a curious investigation. From 
the printed reports and lists of members 
of twelve prominent Jewish charities, it 
was ascertained how many persons as- 
sisted with contributions, and how large 
these contributions were. The result 
proved that among a total of 14,850 con- 
tributors, only one-third contributed to 
more than one institution, only a seventh 
to more than two, and that quite an in- 
significant number did anything for 
several institutions at once. On _ the 
other hand, 314 of the 14,850 contribut- 
ors by themselves made up an entire 
third of the $383,000 contributed, so 
that, as Loeb characteristically put it: 
“The support of the twelve institutions 
is derived largely from about 250 purses; 
the remainder may be said to come from 
the vest-pocket rather than the purses of 
the contributors.” Another mode of in- 
vestigation was adopted on the proposal 
of Dr. Lee K. Frankel. 
lists of four typical districts were pro- 
cured. Extracts were made from them 


of the obviously Jewish names, and these | 


were compared with the lists of contribu- 
tors to the twelve institutions. This tab- 
ulation showed that among a matter of 
12,000 Jewish electors, only 1,600 made 
any contributions. At the time in ques- 
tion (1905) Loeb assumes that about 


600,000 Jews were living in Manhattan, 
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half of whom he would pass over alto- 
gether; but he estimates the number of 
those who might spare from ten to twen- 
ty-five dollars annually at about 60,000 
heads of families. Loeb is of opinion 
that very few of them are aware how 
little they are doing for these objects; 
and for this ignorance he blames the lack 
of co-operation. He believes that there 
are many people who would give a small 
sum annually, if they were sure of not 
being worried by other requests. This 
object could be gained by a joint sub- 
scription list. 

In Philadelphia, likewise, at the sug- 
gestion of Loeb at the first Conference 
of Jewish Charities in 1900, a registered 
list of the various contributors was 
drawn up. “Without exception,” we 
read in the report, “every man and every 
woman was amazed and often shamed 
by the meagreness of the sum of his or 
her contributions, when this sum was 
put before them.” Upon the assurance 
that the hawking of tickets and the get- 
ting up of charity balls, entertainments 
and so on should end, no difficulty was 
experienced in considerably raising the 
contributions everywhere. The funds 
raised in this way in the first year ex- 
ceeded those of the preceding year by 
$26,000, the amount being 33 I/3 per 
cent higher than had ever previously 
been collected from the Jewish citizens. 

In the case of such joint collections 
two points necessarily call for adjust- 
ment. First, there must be a committee 
of prominent men to undertake the joint 
collection ; second, a plan must be devised 
for distributing the funds to various so- 
cieties and institutions. It has been up- 
held as an important principle wherever 
this has been tried, that there is no in- 
tention to interfere with the work of the 
individual societies, a central board be- 
ing established merely for purposes of 
handling the financial business. All the 
reports that I have seen express satis- 
faction with the results. The abuse of 
balls, entertainments and bazaars has 
been entirely abolished ; the ill-famed col- 
lectors have disappeared, as there has 
been no further need of personal beg- 
ging advertising. Much expense con- 
nected with the previous methods of 
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raising money has been avoided—nor 
have the frequently expressed fears been 
realized that the disposition to leave be- 
quests for charitable purposes would be 
diminished. The point most enthusi- 
astically dwelt upon is that the associa- 
tion for financial purposes has more 
closely united the various charitable or- 
ganizations and has done away with ri- 
valries and jealousies. 

As far as I know, the example set by 
Jewish charity has not yet had its effect 
upon other circles of American philan- 
thropy. Only in San Francisco did I 
find a movement described which re- 
minds me of it. This is the charities en- 
dorsement committee of the Associated 
Charities and the Merchants’ Associa- 
tion. This movement was undertaken 
on account of the fraudulent exploitation 
of merchants for charitable purposes. In 
consequence of the work that has been 
done, a great number of incapable and 
dishonest institutions have withdrawn 
from the field. A number of inns that 
used to carry on their trade under the 
mask of being shelters for the poor, have 
now changed from a charitable to a com- 
mercial basis. Of the merchants ques- 
tioned as to the success of the enterprise, 
nearly four hundred expressed them- 
selves as highly satisfied and estimated 
the decrease of petitions at 50 per cent. 
Above all, the committee has gradually 
become the confidential agency of serious 
philanthropy. I regret to say that I was 
unable to obtain recent information in 
regard to this undertaking, as my in- 
quiry was destroyed in the dreadful cat- 
astrophe that overtook this magnificent 
city. This very catastrophe served to 
demonstrate the value of organization in 
charitable methods. Immediately upon 
its becoming known, the general secre- 
taries of the New York Charity Organ- 
ization Society and the Chicago Bureau 
of Charities went to San Francisco as 
representatives of the American Nation- 
al Red Cross Society, to assist as they 
could with their advice and help, and 
later on in the summer eight or ten ex- 
perienced workers from eastern societies 
were invited to go out to help in the 
work of the Rehabilitation Committee. 

The question whether the example of- 
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fered by Jewish charities will serve as a 
model to other societies, cannot be re- 
plied to off-hand. For though practical 
results have proved the possibility of 
levying joint contributions and dispens- 
ing with charity bazaars and similar en- 
tertainments, we must not forget that the 
Jewish federations we have named do 
not everywhere include all the Jewish 
charities. There are, moreover, among 
the Jews certain favorable conditions 
which are not found among the rest of 
the population: the somewhat limited 
circle of givers and receivers, with their 
well-known sense of philanthropy and 
the tendency to keep together which cir- 
cumstances have fostered among them. 


It is just as difficult to overcome the in- 
clination to promote separate interests as 
it is to win confidence in one central of- 
fice. Moreover, it will scarcely be pos- 
sible to overcome the indifference of 
many people who, in spite of good cir- 
cumstances, either will have nothing to 
do with charitable or public movements, 
or, as Loeb expresses it, always prefer 
to give not from their “purse,” but from 
their ‘“‘vest-pocket ;” or those finally who 
in the whole matter care merely about 
their pleasure and not about the general 
good. Nevertheless, I would earnestly 
recommend this example as a matter for 
serious consideration to all who are in- 


terested in the furtherance of true phil- - 


anthropy. 
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“Man is what he eats and what he does 
with it.” If this proposition savors too 
much of the animal to be entirely true of 
adult human beings, it is certainly not 
far from the truth when applied to grow- 
ing children. I have recently received a 
number of inquiries concerning institu- 
tion dietaries. These deserve a more 
complete answer than can very well be 
given in a personal letter, hence the dis- 
cussion of the subject in this place. 

Food and clothing are the first requi- 
sites of the new born child. They con- 
tinue to be of the first importance 
throughout childhood. Any need that is 
easily observed and apparent to everyone 
is pretty sure to be well looked after in 
institutions. This is true of clothing. 
Most any casual observer can tell whether 
the children are decently and comfort- 
ably clothed, hence children in institu- 
tions are usually comfortably, although 
not often tastefully dressed. To skimp 


1This is the twelfth of a series of articles by Mr. 
Reeder based upon experiences connected with the 
removal of the New York Orphan Asylum from a bar- 
racks type of institution in Manhattan to the present 
site overlooking the Hudson. 


and save beyond the point of comfort or 
decency would at least expose the ad- 
ministration to criticism. But in an in- 
stitution of two or three hundred chil- 
dren it would be an easy matter to re- 
duce the per capita allowance of food, or 
to change to inferior brands of food 
stuffs for a week, month or longer period 
of time, and thereby save a considerable 
sum without anyone knowing it except 
the mute, innocent victims of such vicious 
economy. Even the children may not 
know that their food is insufficient. There 
is a difference between filling and food, 
but the child may not be conscious of it 
even though his physical condition be- 
trays it to the careful observer. Failure 
to provide a nutritious dietary in sufficient 
quantity and variety is, I believe, one of 
the most common defects of institution 
administration, even in these days of 


plenty and in this land “flowing with | 


milk and honey.” 
Not long ago I visited an institution 
for destitute children in New York state, 
arriving just at the supper hour. When 
near the dining room I noticed a strong 
odor of tea, and soon learned that the 
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children’s supper consisted of tea, crack- 
ers and cheese. I marveled at such a 
menu for children and wondered in what 
quantities castor oil were supplied to the 
institution. 

The child is the victim, first of the 
grocer and butcher who want the insti- 
tution trade and are obliged to secure it 
by competitive bids. This system has 
developed “institution brands” of va- 
rious food stuffs—beans with small stones 
mixed in, molasses that will tarnish a 
silver spoon, stale oatmeal with small 
larvae thrown in, tea that reminds one 
of musty hay and prunes with a thin skin 
stretched over large pits. All of this may 
do for filling but it is not good food. 

Second, the child is the victim of in- 
different or lazy cooks and their helpers, 
who think anything with any sort of 
preparation will do for children. Little 
effort is made to make the food really 
palatable and attractive, well seasoned or 
tempting to the appetite. Where the 
cooking is done on a large scale the food 
stuffs are liable to be shovelled in and 
scooped out. Quantity, not quality, is 
the matter of chief concern. Not long 
ago our cooking teacher was informed 
that the children in one of our cottages 
did not like hash. When the next cook- 
ing lesson was given in that cottage the 
efforts of the class were concentrated on 
making good hash. The meat was chop- 
ped fine, gristle parts and bone removed, 
onions, potatoes and gravy carefully pro- 
portioned to the amount of meat, and the 
whole brought to a rich, tempting brown 
seasoned to taste and served hot, with an 
odor that was irresistible. It is needless 
to say that all of the children liked hash 
at that supper. 

Such an object lesson from time to time 
tones up the institution cooking as well.as 
the tastes of the children, whose naturally 
keen appetites make them uncritical. Since 
children complain less than older peo- 
ple about the quality of their food, chil- 
dren’s cooks are pretty sure to concern 
themselves chiefly with the quantity re- 
quired, and therefore select menus that 
need but little preparation for the table. 
Plenty of liquids like milk, tea, coffee, 
cereals that require no mixing and but 
little stirring, bread from the bakery, 
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etc—such a dietary gives the cook an 
easy time of it. The child soon becomes 
accustomed to having everything that he 
eats soft, and really prefers it to more 
solid food, which would be much better 
for him. His bread is always dipped into 
milk, tea or coffee; he chews but little. 
His teeth decay early from lack of use, 
and there is less than the normal flow of 
the digestive fluids. Eating is simply 
filling up. The result is an ill-nourished, 
pasty looking, undersized child. 

In his book, The Bitter Cry of the 
Children, the author, John Spargo, calls 
attention to the fact that children who 
have only bread and coffee for break- 
fast, and bread and tea for supper, must 
be patiently taught how to eat. They 
have become so accustomed to such un- 
wholesome diet that proper food such 
as eggs and milk does not attract them. 
“They are weak and unhealthy as the 
result of chronic underfeeding.” I have 
before me the published weekly menu for 
one of our large orphanages, in which 
coffee is served regularly for breakfast. 
In another institution for children, coffee, 
tea or cocoa occurs most frequently in the 
suppers. Whatever may be claimed in 
favor of tea and coffee as beverages for 
adult constitution, it is certain that they 
are not food for children. What the 
child needs is food rather than stimulant. 
Tea and coffee may stimulate or fill up 
but they do not nourish. To substitute 
either of them for milk is like serving 
extremely thin soup for a good stew. 
Why they should be prescribed at all in 
children’s dietaries I have never been 
able to understand, unless it is simply 
following the tendency in institutions to 
reduce the dietary to the lowest terms of 
economy in money and labor. The result 
in such cases is also pretty sure to be 
the lowest terms in food values and nutri- 
tive energy. It is important to provide 
for children a well balanced dietary. In 
the published weekly menu of an institu- 
tion for babies, “baked potatoes” appears 
every day of the week, while rice and 
cornstarch each appears twice. Such a 
dietary certainly lacks suitable balance 
or proportion. By referring to the pamph- 
let, Dietaries for Charitable Institutions, 
by Florence R. Corbett, issued by the 
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State Board of Charities, which is a most 
helpful discussion of this question, it 
may readily be seen that potatoes, rice 
and cornstarch rank high in the same 
food element, namely carbo-hydrates, and 
thus the menu is very much one sided. 
By a judicious use of such a schedule of 
food values as the above report contains, 
the steward of any institution or family 
can easily select. menus containing the 
proper proportions of food elements and 
at the same time provide a pleasing va- 
riety of food materials. The smaller 
the group of children the easier it is to 
cater to their tastes. Here again the 
cottage plan of housing offers great ad- 
vantages over the congregate system. It 
would be an insuperable task to make 
pancakes, gems or rolls for two or three 
hundred children, but when these are di- 
vided up into groups of twenty or twenty- 
five in separate cottages each with its own 
kitchen, the task comes within the limits 
of an ordinary undertaking. 

Soon after the children of this orphan- 
age had settled in their new cottage 
homes four years ago, the boys of one of 
the cottages begged the cook to make 
pancakes for breakfast. When she pro- 
tested that making pancakes for twenty- 
five boys was beyond her capacity they 
gladly took upon themselves the responsi- 
bility and a great feast of pancakes was 
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spread the next morning. That was but 
the beginning of innumerable forms of 
catering to their taste now going on every 
day in the various cottages. Enough 
children in each cottage are taking part 
in the preparation of the meals of the 
cottage to bring the whole group close 
to the daily food supply and to give them 
a voice in it. A few days ago when eggs 
were issued to one of the cottages on the 
basis of two to each child, the children 
decided to eat but one apiece and to put 
the other twenty-five together to be 
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scrambled. At another time, by a simi- 
lar agreement they contributed one egg 
apiece for an omelet. 

There is perhaps no better practical 
test of an institution dietary than a care- 
fully kept record of the growth of the 
children. It is a simple matter to balance 
the scale beam and at the same time read 
the height of each child on a graduated 
bar as he stands on the scales. It doesn’t 
cost much to get the scales; and with the 
standard tables of weights and heights at 
various ages before you—such as is pub- 
lished in Rowe’s Physical Development 
of the Child—it may readily be deter- 
mined whether the children of an insti- 
tution are above or below average, and to 
what extent. By applying the above 
tests the following records have been 
made upon children of this institution. 

The number wanting to make the total 
in each of the above cases includes all 
those crossed in various ways with the 
standard averages. I was not able to 
compare children under six years of age 
as the table does not give averages for 
these. Immediately after the first of the 
above records was taken various changes 
in the dietary were introduced with a 
view to bringing up to average as many 
as possible of those who were below. 
Among these changes and additions were 
the following: Graham flour from which 
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brown bread muffins and gems were made 
for breakfast or supper; cracked wheat 
occasionally in place of oatmeal; hasty 
pudding of cornmeal with molasses for 
winter suppers; milk; whole wheat flour 
pudding with raisins served with milk; 
brown sugar with bread and milk for- 
supper. In addition to the common 
white beans, the dried red kidney and 


lima beans were given as a variety; also. 


dried peas. These are not expensive like 
canned. beans, and thus furnish a pleas- 
ing variety. The mere difference in, 
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color sometimes adds relish. Lemons 
three times a month throughout the year 
provide a much needed food element. A 
limited amount of dried fruit including 
apricots, plums, pears and pitted cher- 
ries, for an occasional meal, especially 
in the latter part of winter, are very 
wholesome. In the fall and early winter 
when apples are cheap, apple sauce is a 
frequent dessert. Salt salmon or mack- 
erel as a change from codfish does not 
add much to the expense, while providing 
a pleasant change. Salt salmon cooked 
soft and mixed with mashed potatoes 
furnishes a good variety. A good hot 
vegetable soup for supper containing 
plenty of tomatoes, and onions or carrots 
with a little celery, and baked beans with 
hot brown bread for breakfast, give ener- 
getic and healthy tone to growing chil- 
dren. An attractive dessert makes an 
excellent finish for children’s dinners. It 
is something to look forward to during 
the first courses of the meal. In addi- 
tion to rice and tapioca, steamed pud- 
dings containing a few apples or apri- 
cots served with milk, and in the apple 
season, apple dumplings are economic 
but relishable desserts. 

The great point in the above sugges- 
tions is not simply adequate nourishment 
and a good proportion of nutrients but 
a variety of food stuffs. The besetting 
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sin of institution menus is their monoto- 
ny. When formally made out by a com- 
mittee and published they move steadily 
on through the year unaffected by seed 
time or harvest, the market or changes of 
the seasons. Sweet potatoes may be a 
great deal cheaper than white tubers, as 
they frequently are for a month or two 
each year, but the cut and dried institu- 
tion menu cannot take advantage of it. 
So it is with fresh fruit and vegetables. 
At certain times they may be cheaper 
than the regular thing, and both food and 
medicine for the child, but a fixed menu 
will not admit of market or seasonal ad- 
justment. 

Another unfortunate feature of the pre- 
scribed daily menu is the mere fact that 
the child soon learns it by heart and thus 
knows beforehand just what he is going 
to have and how it will be served. At 
this moment of writing the pleasantest 
thought I have about my lunch for to-day 
is that I don’t know what it will be. 

“After they had tucked themselves in 
bed a voice very near me, and which I 
recognized as Julia’s, whispered: 

“May, are yez asleep?” 

“No,” muttered May. 

“Say, is to-morrow bean or molasses 
day?” 

“Bean,” replied May: and then all was 
silent in the dormitory.” (The Long 
Day, Page 178.) 
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The report of the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics of Connecticut for the year ended No- 
vember 30, 1906, has recently been issued 
and contains some interesting industrial 
facts from that state. Particularly interest- 
ing in view of the problem of standard liv- 
ing is the discovery that among 134,710 em- 
ployes averaging 57.2 hours work per week 
the sum disbursed in wages was 12.4 per 
cent more in 1906 than in 1904, the number 
of persons employed increased 8.5 per cent. 
The annual earnings in 1904 are set down as 
$464.45 per person and in 1906 as $481.57 per 
person. According to a federal census of 
1905 the average annual earnings of 181,605 
employes were $484.25. Comparing the last 
twelve months with the whole period of six- 
ty-five months during which five free public 
employment bureaus were operated the av- 


erage number of situations secured during 
the whole period was 691 a month, and the 
last year 780 a month. During sixty-five 
months 44,925 persons were furnished with 
employment, 9,356 during the last year. 
During the year sixty-two strikes, involv- 
ing 6,604 employes, with a loss of 160,344 
days, occurred. The average time lost was 
24.28 days and the loss in wages $39.09, a 
total of some $258,153. The 508 labor or- 
ganizations of 1905 increased slightly to 
511 in 1906; it was 591 in 1903. 


* * * 


According to Massachusetts Labor Bulle- 
tin No. 45 there were in 1903 eighteen rail- 
roads reporting pension systems, “an aggre- 
gate of 50,000 miles or about 24 per cent of 
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the total railway mileage of the country and 
upward of 500,000 employes or about 38 
per cent of the total number of employes of 
all roads in the United States.” 


* * * 


In the sixth annual report of the commis- 
sioner of labor of New York, 1906, the com- 
missioner says: 

“The state might with unquestionable jus- 
tice and propriety impose a license tax upon 
every dangerous factory, based upon the av- 
erage number and seriousness of the acci- 
dents to its employes. If that proposition 
is sound there should be no valid objection 
to profiting by the experience of other na- 
tions and in effect laying and applying such 
a tax in the form of compulsory insurance of 
employees. The number of prematurely dis- 
abled. workmen and of the families of those 
killed or disabled in hazardous occupations 
is already large and with the growth of 
industry is increasing ominously. The ques- 
tion whether the principle of compulsory in- 
surance should not be adopted to remedy 
their hard conditions must therefore soon 
arise in this country and in this state.” 


% * *% 


The biennial report of the Washington 
State Bureau of Labor Statistics and Fac- 
tory Inspection shows some excellent pi- 
oneer work on the Pacific coast, but much 
remaining to be done. The commissioner 
recommends restriction of hours of labor of 
railroad employes, inspection of bakeries, 
inspection of boilers, more rigid laws for 
reporting accidents, a child labor law pro- 
hibiting children under sixteen years of age 
from working between the hours of seven 
o’clock P. M. and seven o’clock A. M., and 
that employers in factories should be com- 
pelled to add more conveniences for their 
employes. 

The first year of a new factory inspection 
law, the primary purpose of which was the 
reduction of liability of injury to employes 
has had gratifying results. “A canvass of 
fifty-nine large mills, employing an aggre- 
gate of nearly 10,000 men, shows an average 
reduction of 31.7 per cent. in the number of 
slight accidents, a reduction of 37.5 per cent. 
in the number of severe accidents and a re- 
duction of 15 per cent, in the number of fatal 
accidents.” 

The ten-hour law for females and the 
child labor law occasioned the commissioner 
some trouble in enforcement. The cost of 
living is also shown by market quotations 
from 1900-1906 for Washington and a num- 
ber of statistics of wage-earners are given. 
Unfortunately these figures are not totalled 
nor are any general deductions drawn by the 
commissioner. 

During the first year for each 1,000 men 
employed there were 158.3 slight accidents, 
10.7 serious accidents and 1.86 fatal acci- 
dents. Under inspection the second year for 
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each 1,000 men employed there were 108.18 
slight accidents, 6.7 serious accidents and 
1.58 fatal accidents. A great deal of mate- 
rial on labor organizations and strikes is 
published but like much of the other mat- 
ter in the report it is merely presented as an 
amorphous mass of fact. An excellent di- 
gest of the labor laws of the state is ap- 
pended. 


* * * 


The cost of living in Baltimore has been 
the subject of an investigation by the Mary- 
land Bureau of Statistics and the result of 
the investigation has just been published. 
It shows that in Baltimore $750 is the mini- 
mum amount required for the sustenance of 
an ordinary family, and calls attention to 
an expert estimate of $850 for New York, 
another of $600 for Philadelphia, $900 for 
Chicago and $1,000 for New Orleans, the 
family in each case consisting of six per- 
sons. 

“These figures are by no means underesti- 
mates of what is needed in such a size fam- 
ily, and we venture the opinion that in the 
city of Baltimore a family of six would re- 
quire at least the following amounts for the 
purposes indicated: 
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“Of course, these figures give no luxuries, 
nor do they provide for much holiday in 
summer or winter. The item of $15 a month 
for rent is as low as it can be placed consist- 
ently, and this would be for a house on the 
outskirts or in the suburbs of the city, neces- 
sitating carfare to and from work. 

“Baltimore is cheaper to live in than New 
York or Chicago, but, even so, the living on 
$742 a year would be nothing to boast of 
when we consider the thousands who are 
living on much less.” 

Of the question whether wage increases 
have been commensurate with the cost of 
living the report presents several tables of 
statistics and concludes: 

“Tt will be easily found that if there has 
been any increase of wages approximating 
anything like the increase in the cost of 
living, it has been mainly in those trades 
which were thoroughly organized and could 
by numerical force and combination enforce 
their demands, and this is true because all 
the newspaper reports of the increase of 
wages has been by the railroads and build- 
ing industries. We know that all these wage 
increases were among organized railroad 
hands, textile workers or building trades 
mechanics.” 


Treatment of the Delinquent 


bee aruat The Central Howard Associa- 
owar 
pier hal tion of Illinois has published 


as its annual report a pam- 
phlet entitled The Making of Men by F. 
Emory Lyon, superintendent. The associa- 
tion has received $5,298.17 for its work dur- 
ing the last year during which it assisted 
514 men. WHighty-two men were paroled to 
the association. The earnings of these par- 
a ‘pa during the year amounted to $27,- 


The Death Charles Burleigh Galbreath, 
Penalty state librarian of Ohio, in an 
in Maine. 


able paper entitled Shall the 
State Kill? presented to the Friends General 
Conference, calls the attention to the expe- 
rience of Maine in regard to capital punish- 
ment. “Maine has had an interesting expe- 
rience. Prior to 1876 the death penalty was 
partially abolished. In that year it was abol- 
ished altogether. In 1883 it was re-estab- 
lished. Did the dread penalty stay the 
uplifted homicidal hand? No. The very 
next year the number of homicides rose from 
four to thirteen. The two years following 
showed eight and five cases respectively. 
The governor declared in his message that 
the re-enactment of the death penalty had 
failed utterly as a restraining influence. In 
1887 it was again abolished, in the language 
of an official of that state, ‘never to be 
enacted again.’ The number of homicides 
for the three years preceding the enactment 
of the death penalty was eighteen. The num- 
ber for three years under the death penalty 
was twenty-six. For 1887 and 1888 there are 
no reports. For the three years following 
after the abolition of the death penalty the 
number dropped again to eighteen. Nor is 
this all. Statistics are available from that 
state covering a period from 1860 to 1904, 
with the exception of the years 1887 and 1888. 
making in all forty-three years. In twenty 
years, covering the earlier portion of the 
period while under capital punishment, the 
state had, according to judicial records, 253 
homicides. For the remaining twenty-three 
years, without capital punishment and with 
a larger population, the state had only 162 
homicides. With capital punishment the 
homicide trials averaged annually a little 
less than thirteen. Without capital punish- 
ment the average was seven. If population 
is taken into account there were in Maine 
just about twice as many murders with the 
death penalty as there have been without 


ata 


Rev. S. R. Glanville Murray, 
chaplain of the prison at 
Lewes, England, does not 
take an encouraging view of the possibility 
of reforming confirmed inebriates by a brief 
sojourn in inebriate reformatories. The sub- 
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A Colony for 
Dipsomaniacs. 


jects are generally admitted too late to be 
benefited by a short detention. Mr. Murray 
maintains that such inebriates should be 
permanently detained. ‘My own feeling is 
that a discharged inebriate inmate is unfit 
ever to live without restraint, but I believe 
there is hope for the dipsomaniac; it consists 
in the fact that the public are slowly realiz- 
ing the necessity of placing the victim of 
drug and alchohol under permanent control. 
I have in my mind the idea of an institution 
worked on the lines of a labour colony, 
where these unhappy people could be placed 
and rescued from the sordid horror of their 
lot; here would be the notorius drunks and 
disorderlies, the curse and bane of our 
streets, no longer the hopeless wasters, but 
living ordered and disciplined lives beneath 
a firm but kindly rule. * * * It igs my 
deliberate opinion that in some such scheme 
as this lies the key of the problem of the 
inebriate’s future. In some such colony, 
without the penal treatment of prison, or the 
close restraint of an asylum, the habitual 
inebriate might live a life neither useless nor 
unhappy, a paradise compared with the 
degradation and horror of the past.” 


We have received the Bulletin 
de L’Union des Sociétés de 
Patronage of France, Nos. 3-4 
full of interesting details and reports of the 
activities of Sociétés de Patronage as they 
are called in France. Some of them are 
societies for aiding discharged prisoners, 
others for the protection of children brought 
before the courts. A. Dival, president of the 
Society for the Protection of Children in the 
Courts of Reims concludes an article on this 
subject by asking if there is not now an 
urgent need of applying to minors in France 
the system of children’s courts now in vogue 
in the United States. 


Aid Society 
Work 
in France. 


Youthful Now that the question of the 
Offenders in jndeterminate sentence and a 
Maryland. yeformatory system is under 


consideration in Maryland, it is worth while 
to call attention to the fact that according 
to the annual report of the Maryland peni- 
tentiary for 1906, there were thirty-five 
white prisoners committed between the ages 
of twelve and twenty years; seventy-eight 
between twenty and twenty-five years, and 
sixty-four between twenty-five and thirty 
years. There were also 108 colored prisoners 
committed between twelve and twenty years 
of age; 180 between twenty and twenty-five 
years, and 130 between twenty-five and thirty 
years. Thus, if we take the age limits of the 
Elmira Reformatory in New York as a guide, 
there would be 177 white prisoners and 
418 colored, a total of 595 prisoners who 
would be eligible for distinct educational 
and reformatory treatment. 
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Industrial Insurance 


To THE EDITOR: 


I want to take exception to a part of your 
remarks upon industrial insurance in your 
issue of February 16. You think that the 
savings banks are so different from insur- 
ance companies that the question would be 
whether they can “be transformed into in- 
surance companies.” And you think it 
would be easier to “transform the existing 
companies into genuinely beneficent and 
quasi-public institutions.” I do not know 
how easy the latter job would be; I know 
that I would hate to undertake it myself. 
I think that when people have so many mil- 
lions invested, on which such enormous divi- 
dends are now being paid, it would be very 
difficult to persuade them to entirely forego 
their dividends on a large part of their busi- 
ness. But that would be the least of the 
difficulties we should encounter in trans- 
forming the present insurance companies 
into philanthropic organizations conducting 
the insurance business at cost and without 
profits, which is the problem in question. 
For business men are in my experience ut- 
terly unwilling to transform their methods 
of business at the suggestion of an outsider. 

On the other hand, I do not think that 
the savings bank business is so radically 
different from the insurance business as 
you apprehend. In the first place, they are 
both forms of savings. In both cases the 
beneficiary puts his money in to be drawn 
out when he wants it, only in one case he 
specifies beforehand the contingency on 
which he will want it, in the other he spec- 
ifies it as he goes along. 

You say the financial problems of the two 
are different. The only important financial 
problem of either is investing people’s money 
in safe securities. I do not see why invest- 
ing a thousand dollars that a man has de- 
voted to insurance is very different from in- 
vesting the same thousand dollars if he has 
put it in as savings. At all events our bill 
provides that the investment shall be sub- 
ject to the same law. The problem of fixing 
the rates is a problem peculiar to insurance, 
but it will be the same for all the banks 
and will be dealt with by a state actuary. 

Nor do I sce why the office arrangements 
and equipment should be, as you suppose, 
unlike. There must in both cases be a 
place for clerks to keep books and for people 
to come in and pay in their money, and I do 
not gee why either-operation should be per- 
formed in any very different manner when 
the money is paid in for insurance than is 
the case when it is paid in as savings, es- 
pecially as our bill provides that the savings 
money can by an order of the depositor be 
used to pay the insurance: 

You speak of the necessity of a “campaign 
of aggressive education.” That campaign 
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has already been begun, and our bill cannot 
go through unless the campaign has reached 
a good section of the people of Massachu- 
setts; for there will be presumably, very 
strong opposition on the part of the insur- 
ance companies, who have the most power- 
ful lobby in the state, so that the fact of the 
passage of the bill would imply a very con- 
siderable success in advertising. Moreover, 
if the bill passes, the reputation of our 188 
savings banks will afford to the new system 
an advertisement of a sort that the insurance 
companies, with all their millions, cannot 
command. It is one thing to call a com- 
pany “The Rock of Gibraltar,” and another 
thing to acquire by slow and faithful service 
the reputation for efficiency and solidity that 


the Massachusetts savings banks have won 


in the ninety odd years of their existence. 

I entirely sympathize with your feeling 
against excessive insurance of children,’ but 
we have found in a very hard-fought cam- 
paign here that, largely because of the legiti- 
mate desire to be able to bury a child if it 
dies, it is very difficult to get legislation 
forbidding that sort of insurance. The next 
best thing to forbidding it is to adopt this 
scheme of making it so far as possible phil- 
anthropic. The plan is in that respect some- 
what like the Gothenburg system of regu- 
lating the rum traffic. My experience as a 
director of the Workingmen’s Loan Associa- 
tion of Boston has taught me that such an 
association can exercise a very powerful in- 
fluence in persuading people to borrow less 
than they had meant to, and I think the 
same kind of thing could be done by the 
philanthropic control of insurance. 

What you say of the possibility of start- 
ing a new company to go into the industrial 
insurance business is, I believe, entirely 
sound. A bill creating such a company is 
now under consideration by the legislature, 
and I for one, as a subscriber to the com- 
pany, hope that that experiment also will be 
tried. 

JOSEPH LEE. 

101 Tremont St., Boston. 


School Lunches in Milwaukee 


To THE EDITOR: 


In a recent issue a Milwaukee plan of | 


selling for one cent soup and rolls cost- 


ing approximately three and one-half cents | 
to school children, both of whose parents | 
is reported as hay- | 
ing worked successfully; six mothers in the } 
neighborhood of different schools, two of | 


are earning a living, 


them widows with children to support, open- 


ing their homes to receive the children. | 
if possible the | 


“Our idea is to preclude 
thought of charity.” One wonders what 


“working successfully” means in connection |] 


with such a plan. Is it that the committee 


have succeeded in teaching children who re- | | 
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ceive tickets, and those who are refused be- 
cause not in need, that lunches chiefly sup- 
ported by donations and entertainments are 
not an expression of charity? Is this taught 
the parents and employers, also? 

Does the suggestion that the mother may 
be freed from home duties at noon, and 
thus enable her to earn money, tend to re- 
duce the man’s wages still further,—even 
where the combined earnings of both parents 
cannot afford payment for a three-and-a-half 
cent lunch? 

Or are arrangements made for artificial 
mothering, not only in the lunch hour, but 
in the morning, getting the children ready 
for school, and in the tired hours of the 
late afternoon, when excitement and mis- 
chief have a special temptation and danger? 

Or does “working successfully’ mean that 
in thus discovering the homes which lack 
the mother’s daily care, those interested 
have been able one by one to get the father 
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into better work, or persuade the mother 
that her small earnings do not make up 
for the economic loss in letting the children 
do the buying, clothes go unmended, the 
children unmothered? 

If, by extraordinary effort, the mother 
not only earns but accomplishes many of 
these other duties, does the family lose her 
help altogether sooner or later, because she 
becomes physically or nervously unfit for 
either task? Does the Woman’s School AI- 
liance intend to encourage wives of able- 
bodied men to earn for the family? Or does 
it deprecate such an anomaly and try in each 
case to help to some better solution of the 
family’s difficulties; which shall leave it able 
to care for itself without gifts from strang- 
ers, even gifts of two and one-half cents a 
day per child? 


ZILPpHA D. SMITH. 
School for Social Workers, Boston, Mass. 


Notes 


Wesson Memorial Hospital—The new 
Wesson Memorial Hospital of Springfield, 
Mass., founded and endowed by the late D. 
B. Wesson, was. formally opened on Feb- 
ruary 25. It was built at a cost of $400,000, 
and by the provisions of Mr. Wesson’s will 
a trust fund of $250,000 is provided for its 
maintenance. As a memorial to his wife 
Mr. Wesson also provided for the erection 
of a maternity hospital on the grounds ad- 
_ joining them in a structure at a cost of $200,- 
000, and he has left a fund of $200,000 for its 
maintenance. 

The hospital building is five stories high, 
of steel and brick construction, and contains 
58 wards. Corridors ten feet wide run the 
entire length of each floor. All the interior 
woodwork is of selected quartered oak. The 
plumbing cost $40,000, and the marble fin- 
ishing $10,000. The hospital will have a 
capacity for seventy-five patients, with a pri- 
vate room for each, and more than half the 
rooms are connected with baths. 


English Women’s Unions.—Miss Mary 
Macarthur, the well-known woman labor 
leader and speaker of England, will address 
a meeting of the New York Woman’s Trade 
Union League at the Manhattan Trade 
School, 209 East 23d street, at 3 p. m., 
Sunday, March 24, on How Working Women 
Organize in Hngland. Alfred J. Boulton, 
will preside and Miss Annie C. Patterson 
will speak on Women’s Auxiliaries. Miss 
Macarthur came to this country in connec- 
tion with the Chicago Industrial Hxhibit 
where her addresses created a marked im- 
pression. The English league was organ- 
ized thirty years ago and for seven years 
Miss Macarthur has been its secretary. In 


the March magazine number its work was 
described by Miss Henrotin. 


House of Refuge, Montreal—The Hebrew 
Ladies’ Aid Society of Montreal, assisted by 
other Jewish philanthropic interests, has de- 
cided to erect a house of refuge and shelter- 
ing home to care for poor and aged Hebrews 
as well as orphan children. The committee 
has several sites under consideration and it 
is estimated that the grounds and building 
will cost in the neighborhood of $50,000. 


Jewish Foster Home of Philadelphia.—The 
Jewish Foster Home and Orphan Asylum of 
Philadelphia has completed the necessary 
fund of $55,000 for building on a new wing, 
and in addition has received from Mr. Hd- 
win Wolf, president of the Jewish Publica- 
tion Society, a gift of an infirmary as a me- 
morial to Mary Fleisher Wolf. 


Jewish Agriculturists’ Aid Society—The 
Jewish Agriculturists’ Aid Society of Amer- 
ica, with headquarters in Chicago, has up 
to the present time settled 350 farms, aggre- 
gating a population of 2,500 people. The 
society has been lately encouraged by a 
promise of financial assistance from the 
trustees of the Baron de Hirsch funds, who, 
at a recent conference with a committee of 
the local society, agreed to take to a very 
considerable amount, the securities accepted 
for loans. to the farmers. In connection 
with the local committee’s trip east to the 
conference, Rabbi A. R. Levy, correspond- 
ing secretary of the organization, was instru- 
mental in starting a branch of the Jewish 
Agriculturists’ Aid Society in Pittsburg, 
which promises to settle forty families on 
farms during the first year of its existence. 
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New York O. O. 8. Conference.—At the 
third monthly conference held under the 
- auspices of the New York Charity Organiza- 
ticn Society, Miss A. L. Fairfield told about 
the work of the National Plant, Flower and 
Fruit Guild. The work of the guild was 
described at length in CHARITIES AND THE 
Commons for September 22, 1906. How 
thirty-eight social clubs and two junior re- 
publics are Americanizing large numbers 
of New York’s foreign-born children, was 
told by Dr. Ludwig B. Bernstein, superin- 
tendent of the Hebrew Sheltering Guardian 
Society. He said that among the character- 
istic features of the Hebrew Sheltering 
Guardian Orphan Asylum are the thirty- 
eight social clubs, in which are enrolled 
nearly ninety per cent of all the children, 
ranging in age from six to sixteen years. 
These carefully graded clubs have brought 
into the institution what may be called a 
University Settlement atmosphere. The 
clubs have helped the institution to raise 
the moral tone among the children, to dis- 
institutionalize and to individualize them. 


Helicon Hall Burned.—Helicon Hall, the 
home of Upton Sinclair’s cooperative colony, 
located near Englewood, N. J., was com- 
pletely destroyed by fire early in the morn- 
ing of March 16. The fire followed an ex- 
plosion, the cause of which is unknown. 
Flames spread so rapidly that escape through 
the house was cut off and several of the 
colonists was obliged to jump from the win- 
dows. The colony carpenter was burned to 
death, and several other persons received 
serious injuries. The colony is not to be 
abandoned because of the fire. 


Beneficent Child Labor—A Washington 
social worker who has been examining into 
the condition of the children of the poor 
whites in the south tells a story of how 
they are employed in the mills. In States- 
boro, N. C., he talked with a hale and 
hearty-looking citizen who sat on a dry- 
goods box, whittling a stick. “What do you 
do for a living?’ asked the _ sociologist. 
“Wall, stranger,’ accommodatingly replied 
the hospitable tar heel, “I don’t have to 
do nothin’ for a livin’ these days, seein’ 
as how I have five head of gals a-workin’ in 
the cotton factory.” 


THE BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES, 
offers & two years’ course in the study of nursing to 
women from 21 to 33 years of age, with High School 
education. An allowance of $7.00 and $10.00 
per month is made for uniforms and books. 
For information address. 

Superintendent School of Nurses, 

BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL, 


Cherry Street, New York City. 


Charities and The Commons 


Employment Exchange. 


Address all communications to Miss Helen M. Kelsey, 
Editor Employment Hxzchange of CHARITIES AND THE 
COMMONS, Room 535,156 Fifth Avenue. Kindly enclose 
postage tf a reply is desired. 


ment of boys’ clubs wishes an opening in Cali- 


Ne of successful experience in the manage- 
fornia in this or some other line of social work. 


OMAN who has had experience in several depart- 
ments of settlement work, but who is especially 
interested in girls, wishes opening preferably in 
New York. 


A’ experienced Director of Kindergartens desires a 


position in an Eastern settlement. 


eapable housekeeper and her daughter, a yous 
A college graduate, wish an opportunity to wor 
together in a vacation home. 


ANTED—Young women of college or normal 
training who are interested in social problems to 
take positions as teachers in institutions for 
children. 


of the far West. One interested in work among 


W/ “atthe far W for university settlement in a city 
homeless men preferred. 


ANTED—Three district nurses for positions in 
New York, New Jersey and Ohio. Must be 
graduates of recognized. training schools and 
must have had experience in social work. 


CHICAGO INSTITUTE 
OF SOGIAL SCIENCE 


Spring Courses Open April 1, 
4.30 P.M., for Twelve Weeks. 
at 51 La Salle Street. 


Mondays. Educational and Social work in 
aoee Conducted by Miss Diana Hirschler and 
others. 


Tuesdays. Educational and Institutional 
Philanthrophy: Conducted by Prof. Graham 
Taylor and others. 


Wednesdays. Juvenile Delinquency; Care 
of Court Wards; Compulsory Education; Co- 
operating Agencies: Conducted by Chief Pro- 
bation Officer H. W. Thurston; W. L. Bodine, 
Superintendent of Compulsory Education; 
neeee T. Davies, Chief Factory Inspector; and 
others. ; 


Opportunities for observation, in- 
spection and practice work. 


Tuition: $5.00 per course; 
$10.00 for three courses. 


Inquire of the Director, 


Prof. GRAHAM TAYLOR, 


180 Grand Ave., - Chicago, 


* 


